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Acan and again I have answered writing questions and straightened out 
authors in trouble by saying: “I advise you not to try and become an 
author in one week, but to take a little time out and learn something about the 
art you are trying to practice.” At a rough estimate some six thousand writers 
have heeded this advice. I have hundreds of letters of thanks from them. A 
preity good list of authors with national reputations, some of them at the top, 
began with my course on Foundations of Fiction. Their names and testimonials 
are given in a pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which I'll be glad to send free on 
request. 
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I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost; I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors, too, for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F. F.,"" or my book, 
“N. T.” They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($2.50 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 


F. F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. It does not teach every- 
thing; it merely makes a sound beginning with the things that can be taught: it 
teaches the writer how to teach himself. 


This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in 
which to finish it and the cost is only $35. This low fee is made possible by 
my use of two assistants in handling details who have mastered my methods. 
Installment payments can be arranged. Don't be one of the many writers who 
wish they had taken this course “ten years ago.” 
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If you wish to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the fees 
are: editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, including 
blue penciling, $10. These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction or articles, 
not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words 
one dollar a thousand. Manuscripts found 
salable will be submitted through our New York 
You travel representative without further charge. Send for Suddenly 

our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, containing (no coinci 
useful information. All inquiries answered 2 
adventurously promptly and personally. 
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Octoser, 1945 


Announcing... The 27" annual 
volume of the most famous 
of all short story collections 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


The Wind and the Snow of Winter 
WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK 


Gunners’ Passage 
IRWIN SHAW 


Old Bill Bent to Drink 
BEN HUR LAMPMAN 


Flesh and Blood 
LAURENCE CRITCHELL 


Bury Your Own Dead 
BESSIE BREUER 


Long Shadow on the Lawn 
MARY DEASY 


Burial in the Desert 
EDWARD FENTON 


Understand What | Mean? 
BILL GERRY 


War Front: Louisiana 
ETHEL EDISON GORDON 


The People on the Roller Coaster 
ELIZABETH HARDWICK 


The New Kid 
MURRAY HEYERT 


Monday at Six 
CATHERINE HUBBELL 


The Sand Castle 
MARY LAVIN 


The Thousand-Yard Stare 
HANSFORD MARTIN 


A Piece of Bread 
FRANCES GRAY PATTON 


Edited by HERSCHEL 
BRICKELL, assisted by 
MURIEL FULLER. 








a Twenty-two viaaae ds stories 
including the 1945 winners of 


the O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD: 


At your bookseller’s, $2.50 First prize to Walter Van Tilburg Clark for The 
Wind and the Snow of Winter; second prize to 


DOU BL is DAY Irwin Shaw for Gunners’ Passage; third prize to 

4 Ben Hur Lampham for O/d Bill Bent to Drink; 

DORAN special prize to Captain Laurence Critchell for 
Flesh and Blood. 





The Writer’s Digest, 7" East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. "05, No. 11. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











2 WRITER’S 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said on 
this subject: 

the 


“There is more room for newcomers in 


writing field today than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have passed 
Who will take 


from the scene in recent years. 
their p!aces? Who wi be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, 
Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kip- 
ling? Fame, riches, and the 
happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women 
of power. 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 
8 ee Newspaper Institute of 


America offers a free Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to 








discover new recruits for the army 

of men and women who add to their Sells 
income by fiction and article writ- First Story 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 

simple but expert analysis of your Before 


latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method, which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- aa al 
vidual style instead of trying to copy clearly ioe N. 

that of others. Your perfect meth 
You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignments such 9! imStruct 

as metropolitan reporters get. Al- nil 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 


Finishing Course 











months you can acquire the coveted Road 
**professional’”’ touch. City 3, Mo 
Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 

- NOTICE TO 
Mail the Coupon Now CANADIANS 

N . . 

But the first step is to take the ites “aarations is 


7 Canada have b-er 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It approved i the — 


requires but a few minutes and costs eign Exchange Con 


nothing. So mail the coupon now. trol Board and to 
facilitate all finan- 
Make the first move towards the most cial transactions, a 
enjoyable and profitable occupation special permit has 
be-n assigned to 
—writing for publication! News- their account with 
aper Institute of America, One The Canadian Bank 
7 of Commerce, Mon- 

ark Ave., New York 16, N. treal. 








(Founded 1925) 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 7-S 665 
SASASSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSH ESSEC S ESSE eeeeeee 


Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of Amertca 
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Jackpot Ahead 
Sir: 

Having just finished reading the issues from 
March to August inclusive that accumulated in 
my mail box since my return from Okinawa and 
way points, I thought I would drop you a line 
to let you know I think your magazine is getting 
better and better. 

My sales since Steve Fisher so kindly helped 
me with his long letter of advice published in 
the DicEsT were one short to True Detective Mys- 
teries and a humorous thousand worder to Judge 
both in February, 1945 issues 

I really believe that now I know my fault or 
“It isn’t that I don’t know what to say. It 
is just I don’t know how to say it.” 

The Okinawa excursion was the most exciting 














faults 


of my life. We had 211 air raids; day and night 
those “Jap Kamikaze” “sons of the divine 
wind” were coming over and Mr. Sid Levy 


was plenty scared. All around my ship and on 
my ship shrapnel was falling, planes falling, ack 
ack from ships and shore putting up the most 
blazing inferno to be seen this side of hell. 
some editor will accept a story on this 
episode I am going to write but I know just 
what Argosy, Esquire, and other slicks will send 
back written on the rejection slip to me “No 
How the heck can a fellow inject 
in a story dealing with a dirty ole 
tramp Merchant ship with the nearest woman 
i. e. I mean white woman) 7000 miles away. 
Do I have to put a stow-away (beautiful girl) 


eerie, 


Surely 


interest.” 
interest 


love 
lov e 


in the story? I want to write the truth and so will 
be stymied if a girl will be in my story also 
got a medical discharge from the Maritime Serv- 


ice, reason I was caught unprepared one night 
leaning over the rail, thinking if I won a prize in 
your short story contest, which I did not, of 
course, and a Jap Suicide Plane sneaked in and 
in dropping his bombs in the harbor caused 
a tremendous concussion on our ship, I was 
knocked down and out. My hearing is bad now 
so I bow gracefully out of the Bounding Main 
and all its ships and will work ashore from now 
on. 

Maybe I can hit the Jackpot by writing that 
“epic” that will come pouring out of me one 
of these days. 

Sip Levy, 
1682 Grove St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sid, 

we'll cancel your subscription 


mail box.—Ed. 


if you put in a stow-away in that story 
and howl in your 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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OcTOBER, 


Argosy, Non-Fiction Needs 
Sir: 


Your readers may be interested to know that 
at the present time we are stressing articles on 
the outdoors, adventure, travel and science. 

We are especially interested in sports articles 
of every type, slanted to men, of course. These 
should be written in a lively , anecdotal style and 
should average in length 1200-1800 words. 

Also wanted are true life stories and war ex- 
periences that are dramatic; success stories ; 
“Now It Can Be Told” shorties and material for 
our column on mystic experiences. 

Any contributions to Argosy must have strong 
masculine appeal—we can’t emphasize this 
enough since so many would-be contributors are 
sending us material more suitable for a woman’s 
magazine. This applies to humor, verse, fillers 
and short items as well. 

Argosy pays good rates, on acceptance, and 
welcomes new writers. It is best to query us first. 

Lituian G. GENN, 
Non-fiction Editor 
Argosy, 
205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Sir: 

Since sending you my last letter I have been 
bogged down in the sober and seemingly end- 
less business of getting passports cleared, and 
disposing of all the sundry things you can’t take 
with you. And while getting rid of property has 
a wonderful purgative effect, it does take a lot 
of time. 

Esquire and Coronet have been magazines with 
a one-world view since long before that phrase 
became a cliché, and we are enthusiastic about 
the prospect of widening our horizons further, 
by establishing offices in Europe. I plan to go 
first to Switzerland, and have already acquired 
a home overlooking Lake Geneva, at Lavaux, 
in the Canton of Vaud. Its name, Le Paquis, 
will be familiar to readers of M.F.K. Fisher’s 
books, and in addition to having a history and 
a view, it has the added advantage of being at 
a point about equi-distant from most of the 
European capitals. Later on we will open offices 
in London and in Paris too. Meanwhile, from 
that point of departure I shall be renewing ac- 
quaintances with artists and writers all over the 
continent, and searching for new talent for both 
Coronet and Esquire. 

We will, of course, continue to receive material 
from contributors in this country in our New 
York and Chicago offices. 

ARNOLD GrvcricH, Editoy, 
Esquire. 


1945 3 





! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





VAnderbilt 6-0492 











JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to3M;$3 to5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! ( . 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSE 
3—WRITERS: 
4—WRITERS: 





! f very — 
: IT SELL! (Tricks of the Tre ade). 


MILDRED |. REID 





2131/2 Ridge Blvd., ___Evanston, Illinois 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material in the book for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said'‘'), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,0CO0 references: 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
“In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), Check or money 


order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Foreign, $5.00, U. S. $, 
Money Order or N. Y. Check. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 

















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-105 Free. 





OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Oholer 
Omnibus 


RADIO PLAYS 
AND PERSONALITIES 
BY ARCH OBOLER. 


Written with Oboler’s 
notable forthright- 
ness, here is an inside 
picture of radio plays. 
Written by Radio’s 
most distinguished 
playwright, the 
Oboler Omnibus is 
the story of a man’s 
thought and work 


in radio $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 














= = 3 DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE aahenl 


$100 for Bird Poems 
Sir: 

To stimulate an interest in writing more poems 
about birds and to obtain enough good poems 
to make a book on the subject for The Robert 
Sparks Walker Audubon Society, Inc., and The 
Elise Chapin Wild Life Sanctuary, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, $100.00 in cash is being 
offered for original poems about birds. First 
prize, $25; second prize, $10; third and fourth 
prizes, $5 each; $1 each for the next 55 best 
poems. Others will be selected for honorable 
mention. 

The following rules govern the contest: 

No more than three original poems may be 
submitted by the same contestant. 

Poems shall not exceed 40 lines, but may be 
of any form, and shall be on the subject of birds, 
which may include a feather, eggs, wonders of 
flight, migration, aesthetic and spiritual values, 
etc. 

No poem will be returned unless a stamped 
envelope is enclosed with each query. The con- 
test is open from October 1, 1945, and closes 
March 1, 1946. 

MADELINE A. WALKER, 
Tangle, 808 S. Greenwood Ave. 
Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. 


Triple Tree 


Literary Contests 
Sir: 

Allow me to express my appreciation of pages 
66 and 67 of the September number. It sure 
gives us amateurs something to think about. 
Also something to try for. 

Please give us another occasional glimpse of 
the prize contests as you go along. 

I think it helps to make your very good Mag. 
still better. 

JosianH EIKENBERRY, 
Box 34, Laura, Ohio. 


The Dicest will continue to publish every 
other month on the last two facing pages of 
the magazine a list of current literary contests. 

—EpITor. 
A Milegram 
Sir: 

Many readers of Mademoiselle have displayed 
such inexhaustible curiosity about how it was 
born . . . how it functions . . . its editorial and 
advertising policies . . . its staff . . . the meaning 
of the College Board, etc., etc., that in self- 
defense, the magazine has finally put out a little 
pink booklet (just off the press) entitled, A 
Short History of Mademoiselle. 

MLLE’s little history, which also lists its 
editorial “firsts” or scoops and describes its 
wartime program fully, is free to anyone on 
request. 

MADEMOISELLE, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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OcTOBE 


How about a couple of passes, Donn? 


May a voice cry out in cheers from the combat 
zone? Cheers for the people who answered my 
January plea for copies, and for W.D. in general. 
It puts this out-of-touch portable pounder right 
back in there Stateside so far as information on 
the markets, etc., is concerned. At the same 
time I announce a new high in wierd sales for 
myself. While the rubble of “Manila is being 
cleaned up and civilian life resumes its old 
style, theatres there are also blossoming forth. 
Of course you can still smell broken plaster and 
there might be a few shell battered sections but 
its still theatre. Three houses are producing 
shows. I saw a musical, decided producers were 
probably as script hungry in Manila as Shull 
says they are in NYC. 

First spare time I had I wrote a complete 
musical. My Filipino clerk and translator, typed 
t and six days after my first contact I had the 
script on the producer’s desk. He is Lou 
Salvadore, called the “master showman of the 
Philippines.”” He read it, bought it and signed 
Carmen Rosales, Filipina lovely and No. 1 star 
of Philippine movies for the lead. The show, 
titled “Lady of Luzon,’ opens in June. 

Henry Cianfoni, a Navy gob, wrote the music, 
Roger K. Lewis, an Air Force Captain, de- 
signed the sets and costumes and I did the 
script. I was paid off in Victory pesos, which is 
as good as gold, and spent an hour in the best 
bar in Manila counting...1,500 of them... 
that’s $750 American. That was my advance. 
I have a royalty, a cut of the gross and Salvadore 
has promised a bonus if the show draws more 
than a certain number. The Air Force Captain 
and I will use our combined rank and Cianfoni 
will recruit the Navy, and together we'll round 
up all the GIs in Manila for a record breaker. 
Point of this long winded pat on the back is 
to say this: I never wrote a line for the stage 
before and all I knew at the time was what I 
learned from your magazine and Eugene Vale’s 
“Technique of Screen Writing.” Thanks to 
you all. 


gt. Donn Hate Munson, 
Yank Correspondent, 
c/o 22nd Bomb Group 
APO 74, S.F. ices chante 
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on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


EVE WOODBURN 


EXPERT ADVICE 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 





ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TOD 


DON ULSH 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, Dept. W, Chicago 





AY. 
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WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to. sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 


LL. 





I DOUBLE «2% INCOME] 


» b+ rg SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘“‘Sherwood 
rief.’’ 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! 


ac tion pac uae sT 
A “Sh 


Double 

your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 

ing talent wholly to oe Ay ad character motivated, 
ORIES 


ood Brief’’ oy a a raanate of a story. 
consists ony 7. concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
clung description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 


It 


expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 


story in your own words—the quick, easy w 


You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
i 


cessfully using ‘*Sherwood Briefs,’’ One client 
f 


sold 


stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


1 a ES) = 8954", '(0TO) 9) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 


Artist, Lecturer 








1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 








and in anthology and other poetry contests. 


get the fullest returns from their verse, 
my. work as instructor in versification at 
University and William and Mary College. 


many profits from versification? Write today; 


cism of 1 poem, 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 50.0¢ 
BOOKS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
* 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








it you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and 
our free detailed circular. The 


handled on 10% 
we help you sell 








highest-vote markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you, 


professional fiction == PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
his nation- 
wide record improves constantly, For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 


including 


vew 


Yor 


Most of 








Writer’s Digest is your best int 


roduction when writing advertisers. 


ra 


my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


My 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N. Y. 























WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 


I represent established authors as well as new writers 


and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet exp!aining my 
service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want *em—40x 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


per 
service 








FREE LESSON 


in Better English for Writing and Speaking 
> in Better English for Writers. Twelve 
t prince s developed through 





ric short cot 
effective les 

50) years of home study experience Ser 
address for complete details and sample le 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHOOL 











firt 
and 





307 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 10-A, Chicago 1 








-_ BLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’”’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 

SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama”’ and ‘“De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 406, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th 


NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 
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Thanks, John. 
Sir: 

I take sharp with “Anonymous” on 
page 67 of the June issue of WriTer’s Dicest. 


issue 


What does the guy want? Does he expect to 
have you and others write, sell and collect 


on his stuff, then remit proceeds to him? 

I spent 25 years in the oil business, then re- 
tired. Time was heavy on my hands, so I went 
into writing and I wrote a year before I sold a 
manuscript. It’s hard work and_no fooling 
about that. 

Anyway, I think the letter was uncalled for. 

Joun L. Dickson 
Electrical Engineer 
National Bank of Commerce Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Sir: 


Re: “the Sour Note” on Page 67 of your 
June issue. “Anonymous” sounds like a badly 
spoiled small child with his “doubledog dare 
you” and all the rest. Or like a badly mal- 


adjusted early-teen-ager, bragging that “‘we have 
sold but lacking the guts to sign 
his his outburst. Sadly, however, it is 
not likely either is the More than 
likely he is in years and body, for all 
He may even be com- 
line or other than writing and 
may even be locally respected. 
That is the pity of it. How we expect 
the people of other nations to think right when 
we have these gutless but venomous “anonymous” 
people in our own midst? We like to delude 
ourselves that they are as incompetent as letters 
like this sound; but sadly enough all too often 
that is not the case. 

He gripes because some 
such a thrill the 
the Forum about it. It’s a long jump between 
a first sale and real professional status as a 
writer. - But if them feel that way, 
that’s their business and no skin off the nose of 
his sour either. He 
looking for a new writer 


looked for 


some stories” 
name to 
that 


mature 


case, 
his immature thought. 
petent is some 
straight-thinking ; 
can 


would-be writers get 


they write 


from ‘ir first sale 


some ol 


“anonymous” or 
sneers that editors “fare 


grapes 


reason that Casinova 


for the same 
a virgin: a choicer piece for a lesser price.” 
He sounds somewhat like an old-maid there, 
doesn’t he? Griped silly because ‘“Casinova”’ 
won't look “ther” way. 

I read the Dicest over 5 years before I 
ever sold a scratch. And then it was as a ghost 


to a big name. 
Det RAYBURN 
1633 South 8th Street, West 
Missoula, Montana. 


Fawcett Change 
Sir: 

With the November issue, Life Story magazine 
will change its name to Today’s Woman. You 
will, therefore, wish to show this in your market 
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listing from October 15th on, and I enclose a 
brief market note for this purpose, as follows: 

Today’s Woman (formerly Life Story Maga- 
zine). Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. (M-25c) Short stories, 
3000-7000; novelettes, 12,500. Temporarily 
stocked with 22,000 word novels, Special interest 
in all the phases of contemporary life which 
affect and interest the young woman of 1946. 
Personality and career articles; surveys of social, 
psychological and medical problems based on the 
experiences and experiments of authorities in 
these fields. Self-help, factual fillers, 800. Top 


Lengel, 


rates. Geraldine Rhoades, Ed., Wm. C. 
Exec. Ed. 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. 
Finale 
Sir: 


Isn’t it disgusting? For I’ve sent out 
manuscripts replete with profound drama, manu- 
scripts of poetry abounding with scintillation, 
manuscripts with character, conflict and conti- 
nuity. For I’ve emptied my mailbox 
of those same manuscripts — with the inevitable 
printed rejection slip. And last week, happy 
me, a check! For what? For five dollars. 
For what? A RECIPE! Oh, friends, does 
that prove something! 


years 


years 


VirGInIA GRANT 
3% West Main Street 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Look, kid, what’s the difference? We all 
write for the same reason.—Ep. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Sir: 

We write to inquire if your readers can supply 
us with Christmas sentiments suitable to print 
on quality cards. 

We can use both verse and prose, but we do 
not desire corny, shallow sentiments, as we are 
trying to improve the standard of the Christmas 
message. We will pay above the market for 
exceptional messages. 

H. B. Kay, CLEMENT Press, 
147 Clement Street, San Francisco 18, Calif. 


Hey Judge! 
Sir: 

My short short came back from you with 
regrets. Luckily for me, all editors aren’t of the 


same mind. Six days after I sent the story to 
Jerome Palmer, of The Grail, he complied with 
a check for one cent per word. There were only 
a few minor grammatical revisions, and it was 
the first time I submitted ‘to that magazine. I'll 
be getting four complimentary copies, too, when 
my yarn appears. 
May all your winners and some of your losers, 
fare as well! * 
LAwrENCE W. KiLeEy, 
Fourteen Mile, 
Birmingham, Michigan, 
*Amen.—Ed. 





STUDENTS SAY 
**l am no: yet far ad- 
vanced in the course,’’ 
writes Cecile Lamon- 
tagne, of New Hamp- 
shire (8/20/4S), ‘‘but 
already 1! have learned 
vi much 
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Via Trial and Error Assignments 

A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made that you don’é just sit 

d without 

4 . type out a best + 

AND ERROR assignments | being to1a°o" mistakes 

ms = which 1 alone would 

are designed for experi- | have overcooked. The 

enced writers rather than | ‘hich ‘may have nad 

- rene ato | 

beginners. A lot of be- | way'Wy, rejection 

ginners can tell you other- |_'*.nio9 the <asy way.” 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 

PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements be'ng that 
you must be able to write correct English. 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 

Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 

For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks, We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 
Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance, Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


sales, the famous TRIAL Sreuieus experience, 
course is saving me 
1 am now 
wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
Name 


the State of New York.) 
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Time to Write 
Sir: 

Shades of Aunt Agatha’s writing slate if free- 
lancing ain’t becoming more and more profitable ! 

This flamboyant concession, Dear Editor, is 
made with deep appreciation to your publica- 
tion, Writer’s Digest, for giving me the right 
instructional information which made my suc- 
cess possible. 

It was just one year ago that I began reading 
Writer’s Digest. Two months later I received 
my first check—from Hobo News—for ten simo- 
leons. From that vagabond journal I set out 
for richer fields. Since that first ten-dollar check 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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FICTION 
I have received similar and much larger ones pf : 
. RADIO 
from Coronet, Pageant, This Month, The ¢ Pro essional 
Woman, Judge, Mind Digest, Progress Guide, oe ARTICLE 
Modern Screen, Digest & Review, Educational ¢ Training FEATURE 
Music, and many other publications, until I ¢ SCREEN 
have amassed a tiny fortune which approximates. f : 
L Wri JOURNALISM 
$2000. Not bad for ten months’ free-lancing, eh? + or riters ENGLISH 


My forte is writing fillers, quizzes, profiles, 
editorials, theatrical news, and radio scripts. For ¢ ‘ ; a 
aii Mite Se de eadialines te ot Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
M.A. degree in Journalism through the Uni- manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
versity of Iowa. I sell scripts regularly to ABC, ¢ writing. For information write: 

CBS, Radio Station WXYZ of Detroit, and . ¥ 
conduct a quiz column for a Detroit newspaper. 
WiiuiaM C., Lane, 
4000 Cooper Street, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

Reader Lane is in durance vill but his chin 

is up.—Ed. 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Magazine of the South Courses in 


Sir: MAGAZINE WRITING 


Southland, a new magazine about the South, 


will make its debut in November. We will wel- Fiction — Non-Fiction 
come manuscripts of fiction, non-fiction and an 
poetry and promise careful consideration of all Practical home study training for 
material submitted. those who must work in spare time 
As our name implies, we are primarily inter- HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
ested in material about the South, but beyond operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
that there are no special requirements practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
: ; 2 as ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
Since Southland is designed to appeal to a you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 
class circulation, we have no place for the usual a bs . , 
magnolia blossom cliche, either in fiction or non- EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
fiction. Articles may run the gamut from politics, An ——_ writer or Ferrel takes ~~ i hand, 
° 3 ° : at answering your questions, helping you nd the type 
history, sports, to art, literature and current of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 


events. long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
+ gs a ae essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Fiction may be of any length from the short Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
short to the long short story and while we do not which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Jobin the World”’ 


nece ily insis sali y romise “ae oe . a 
ssarily insist upon realism, we do promis« listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


that no story will ever be rejected solely because 








it violates prevailing bans. We have no sacred THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INc. 
cows. Dept. 810-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
The only criterion for verse, whether rhymed Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
or blank, is its excellence. Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Our rates are from two to five cents a word 


for articles; from $15 to $75 for fiction, de- NOMe ...ccccccccccccccescccccscccccescccecesccecs 
pendent upon the length and quality; and $5 
to $15 for verse. Payment is upon acceptance. PMB CBID 60 0:0:5.05:0:00.60000:0000000600009:00990000060008 


Witxi1aM Hart, 
Editor, Southland, Lees eveseceseceseases seeeceeeeeceeeeesessseeeeees 
P. O. Box 1251, Atlanta, Georgia (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
i? % 3 mg iget, d a, Georgia. 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how mutch they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who. wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 


| out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 


The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 


| your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.” 


[oe 


Send me postpaid the 11th edition of ‘The 
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Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 
and writers everywhere. 
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The Orange-Colored Lover’s Vine 


By F. MEREDITH DIETZ 


Editor, The Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 


F YOU say: 
“How can you tell me the way to 
write a (or an) historical novel? 
You haven’t your name, as author, 
signed to a Tree of Liberty or a Song 
of Bernadette. You act like a school- 
teacher advising parents how to rear 
their children!” 


Then [ll answer: “The school teacher 
puts the ignorant ones through the ‘forms,’ 
and if they listen and learn, the odds are in 


their favor that they will be prepared for 


success within their range; but if the igno- 
rant ones are unwilling to learn, they are 
headed for failure.” 

So, the editor, taking in hand your brain- 
children, thinking of the reputation of his 
publishing firm—just as the teacher guards 
the reputation of her school—is eager to sce 
these children have their chance at success. 

A Shakespeare didn’t teach Shakespeare. 
His teacher—or teachers—were themselves 
non-entities, but they must have given him 
some helpful instruction. Since the 
editor who accepts or rejects your brain- 
baby, his editorial point of view, right or 
wrong, should interest writers. 

The publishing firm for which I edit 


it’s 


manuscripts has published and wants to 
continue publishing successful books that 
bring returns to the author and keep the 
firm in business. Just now, we’re interested 
in historical novels. We’ve just found a 
treasure, but before we found it we read 
hundreds of manuscripts. When I have told 
you what was wrong with most of them, 
I’m going to explain what we have done to 
several promising historical manuscripts, in- 
cluding our prospective best seller shortly 
going to press. 

First, an historical novel or romance and 
a fictionized history or biography are dif- 
ferent matters. We’re concentrating on the 
novel, or romance, whose first purpose is to 
tell a good story and whose author thought 
he could make a better story of it in some 
past time, perhaps adding to his hero’s or 
heroine’s importance by associating him, or 
her, with famous characters. He must bear 
in mind throughout his writing that the 
action of the plot, the development of his 
characters, rising must never 
waver nor weaken because of the necessity 
to introduce an historical event or of some 
historical explanation. 

The plot of a good historical novel may 
be like the orange-colored lover’s-vine that 


suspense 








grows wherever you throw it—a plot that 
might happen today or might have hap- 
pened at any other period in history, but 
which you have thrown in a certain era and 
have seen to it that it took root and became 
entwined in that era’s events. This latter is 
important. The plot must not be so loose in 
association with its historical setting that it 
could be lifted out without much effort and 
settled in 1945. It must be as hard to pull 
away from its moorings as the lover’s-vine ; 
yet once pulled away, it must be so healthy 
a plot that it could root itself tightly in 
another period. 

The other kind of historical! romance 
plot is the one that could not have hap- 
pened at any other time because the events 
of that era tied it and twisted it and re- 
leased it. It is a plot that came to the 
author out of some custom or event of that 
other era, and it would be non-existant to- 
day or at any other time. The author is 
safer in this kind of plot; on the other 
hand, the first-mentioned lover’s-vine plot 
is easier to make because 
author and reader can more nearly experi- 
ence the emotions involved. 


realistic, the 


N the historical novel manuscripts that 
have come to my desk, the common plot 
errors are: To make the plot too modern to 
take any growing root in the period in 
which it is set, or to force the plot into the 
historical situation without trying to find 
logical historical means of attaching it. In 
the second type, every detail of history 

is used and prime 
the 


military, civil, social 
concern for historical 
author’s interest away from his characters. 


accuracy takes 

A manuscript came to us whose plot in- 
volved an old political-business scandal in- 
volving nationally remembered names. The 
author had done exceptional research and 
had his own ideas on the guilt of the parties 
involved, which was good. Absolving a vil- 
lain of the past makes news. If he had writ- 
ten a magazine article on the subject, tying 
it up in some way with present events, I 
daresay he would have sold it and brought 
himself into prominence. However, it was 
good material for a story, too, so he fash- 
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ioned a fictitious young man and a girl, 
parents were involved on counter 
sides. It was good long before Romeo and 
its appeal hasn’t dimmed. But then he be- 
gan making his young man assume all of 
the pose of all of the young men of his 
period, and he put him through all the 
paces of that era. In short, he overdid the 
application of his social research—a com- 
mon fault with historical fictional character- 
ization. The author more concerned 
with his political plot than with his love 
story and he would quite forget the girl, 
suddenly remember that this had to be a 
love story, than he would jerk the girl back 
onto the scene and jiggle her in front of 
the hero, then throw her offstage again. 


whose 


was 


We wrote him to the effect that his his- 
torical background was good material but 
that the love story was not sufficiently well 
developed. We suggested that he put the 
history temporarily out of his mind and that 
he visualize the girl more clearly and build 
up a stronger love story. He should think of 
what he would say to a girl with whom he 
was in love, then exaggerate it and adapt 
it to the custom of that past day. We said 
“exaggerate” only because he had handled 


the meetings of hero and heroine so sedately 
that obviously he was not the “great lover” 
type himself, so he needed to expand on 
what he might have said. When he had the 
love story emotionally built up, then he 
should refit it into his political situation and 
by all means he must in some way thrust 
the girl into the climax scene. She ‘must 
affect it with her presence.. We wrote him 
pages and went into detail His reply came: 
“T am not interested in making any changes 
in my manuscript.” It hasn’t been adver- 
tised yet by any other company in The 
Publisher’s Weekly. Adios. 

In contrast, a manuscript came to us 
that, revised, sold out its first edition in 
three weeks, to our discomfort since the 
book-dealers pushed us harder than we 
could speed to re-print; and now the second 
larger edition is almost gone within six 
months. The manuscript opened with a 
long chapter describing and giving the his- 
tory of the discovery and settlement of that 
small section of a State in which part of the 
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"Shoot the Villain and come to bed!" 


story was to take place. Only in the final 
paragraph was there mention of the heroine, 
and in that it was stated that one of her 
nick-names derived from the locale. 

The second chapter told when the 
heroine was born and offered details on her 
ancestors on her father’s and mother’s sides, 
“even unto the fifth and sixth generations” 
and beyond. 

The third chapter brought on the girl 
with a description of her childhood. All this 
background information is terribly vital so 
the author may visualize his character com- 
pletely and honestly. But use this data as a 
base, not a show Case. 


In the fourth chapter, the author really 
began to run, and from then on he picked 
up speed in almost every paragraph, with 
only a few pauses to catch breath and re- 
mind the reader of some ancestral connec- 
tion that might have been responsible for 
this trait in the heroine’s character. 

We wrote him, first suggesting revision. 
He revised but still the heavy three first 
chapters remained, although the rest of the 
story had been worked over satisfactorily. 
Then we asked: “Do you want this pub- 
lished? If so, are you willing to let us show 
you just what will make it acceptable to 


us?” He wired “Yes.” We went over the 
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manuscript with scissors—actually long steel 


shears—and a jar of paste. 

Out of the first 
descriptive paragraph of the scenery into 
which the heroine was born and a para- 
graph concerning a legend, another para- 
graph on this country’s discovery—the lat- 
ter irrelevant but interesting. The rest of 
this first chapter was brushed into the 
waste-basket. Out of the second chapter we 
to the parents and 


chapter we cut a good 


cut just the reference 
grandparents—the latter because they wer 
involved in the story. Then from Chapter 3 
we picked—right out of the middle—an in- 
cident in the girl’s youth that illustrated her 
character and immediately aroused your 
curiosity as to what a girl who had done 
that at an early age, would be capable of 
when she grew older. The incident men- 
tioned line was dramatic—it 
would have brought applause on a theatre 
stage. The author was quick to see it and 
eagerly expanded it in dramatic fashion, 
and this became the opening paragraph of 
the book. In other words, we exchanged four 
chapters of “past tense action” for an open- 
ing that was a “narrative hook” with the 


in only a 


main character on stage, Other incidents in 
this chapter were rewritten with more dra- 
matic tensity and were converted from nar- 
ration into The three paragraphs 
cut from the first chapter were pasted in at 
places at which they did not halt the story 
but fitted well into a natural pause, when 
a bit of such description could be enjoyed. 
The brief paragraphs on the parents and 
grandmother were rewritten into the events 
in the opening chapter—which had been 
Chapter 3. The author, himself, de- 
lighted. We did not rewrite one word of his 
manuscript; we merely suggested the re- 
arrangement, deletion, and “pepping up”— 
in other words, the dramatization of what 
had been narration. 


action. 


was 


In this story the girl was part of the his- 
tory of her time and she couldn’t have lived 
in any other time, nor could her love ro- 
mance have been superimposed on any 
other period. 

There was one other operation on the 
story, and this is a fault that appears in al- 
most every manuscript that has come to us 


in which the history is in part during a war 
period. The author describes a battle. No 
soldier or sailor returning from this World 
War II can describe to you a complete bat- 
tle, action on both sides, commanders, how 
far they marched, how many they killed— 
from his observation. He only saw what was 
around him and, even in these radio days, 
only knew complete details afterward from 
what he was told by people around him. It 
is usually the hero in a story who is involved 
in the battle. The author almost invariably 
paraphrases the complete story of the battle 
which he has read in a history book and 
makes the hero aware of it—something that 
couldn’t possibly happen. If you are writing 
a popular or fictionally treated history, then 
you are the radio commentator who has 
gathered all of the facts and lies, and you 
are giving your readers an airplane view 
plus mindreading 


plus super-fieldglasses, 
and even crystal-gazing on the event. That’s 
what your reader came to your book to get. 
But if you are writing an historical novel, 
you can’t let the hero know more at the 
time than what is in range of his senses; 
then you can let him hear bits here and 
there from others; but for your plot a com- 
plete review of the battle isn’t 

and if the reader’s interest has been whetted 
by your story, you have done him a good 
educational turn. This also applies to other 


necessary, 


events in an historical novel. 


EXT to an author’s beginning his novel 

with a lengthy chapter on the history 
involved, is the fault of showing off how 
much he has learned about the historical 
events in a re-hash of details from the ref- 
erence he has consulted. One author, to 
whom the former fault was shown, said: 
“But the girl is introduced in the very first 
paragraph and the man in the third.” They 
were; but the author left them standing 
there, literally chloroformed, while she re- 
cited history for pages and pages, and then 
aroused them. This fault is one of the com- 
monest: introducing characters, even let- 
ting them act for a page, then leaving them 
with hands literally — while the 
author fills in all the ancestry and events of 
their time that he feels the reader ought to 
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know. There are spots where suspense must 
be sustained—where the reader must have 
something to read while he waits, like the 
magazine in a dentist’s reception room— 
and in such places it is logical to let the 
hero or heroine reminisce, or recall some- 
thing he has read or heard. In this way 
there can logically be presented whatever 
the author thinks should be known for a 
better understanding of the fictional events 


ahead. 


For example, an excited girl waiting for 
news of her reported lost lover may say to 
herself, “I’ve got to think of something else 
or I'll go mad,” then she gropes in her 
mind for that something which may log- 
ically be what the author wants to get 
across. Or she may pick up a book, choos- 
ing a history of the past or a contemporary 
treatise on her time, and the author can 
quote or pretend to quote or paraphrase on 
what she reads. The man, traveling to the 
possible deathbed of his “beloved” may 
think through all of his and her ancestry 
if that is essential to the story—while he is 
in the stage-coach or sailing-ship. His choice 
of this subject may be made logical by 
simple means. 


Make use of an interval that is suspense- 
ful, while the reader waits for time to catch 
up to the next event, to interlard the back- 
ground facts. If the radio announcer gives 
too much “advertising talk” before the show 
goes on, you'll tune him off, won’t you? 
Readers are the same way with books that 
unload a burden of background facts before 
the story is under way. 


Choose logical times for this, while the 
actors are on long journeys, while they are 
waiting for something or somebody, while 
they are suffering with insomnia, while they 
are doing mechanical work which they dis- 
like but which, you want to impress on the 
reader, is taking a long weary time: the 
galley-slave rowing; the girl weaving; the 
farmer ploughing; the little boy chopping 


wood; the little girl forced to finish the’ 


border of her sampler; the old woman stir- 
ring slow-cooking lentils; the mother wash- 
ing a pile of clothes. All good places for re- 


membering something they’ve read or 





heard, for thinking back, or pondering on 
the present. The end to this thinking comes 
when the port is reached; the field is 
ploughed, the soup is ready to eat. 


OU may have heard this remark: 

“Scarlet and Rhett made Gone With 
The Wind.” It was Scarlet’s reaction to the 
burning of Atlanta, the effect on Scarlet 
and her associates of the war, that inter- 
ested you in the history which you had, 
after all, studied in school. In your historical 
novel, omit such history as does not affect 
your characters. This does not mean that 
you must relate only the historical events in 
which they are actors. Or that you must not 
give a clear picture of the era. But it does 
mean that you should not bring in events 
that in no way touch the actors, and events 
that they would have only heard about in- 
differently. Napoleon at Waterloo, Lee at 
Appomattox affected every European or 
every American in varying degree, and in a 
novel of their times it is essential to intro- 
duce these events, but the battles should not 
be described unless hero or heroine were on 
the scene. Then, they should be presented 
only as what the participant saw and felt, 
or what he heard—which latter may in- 
volve a fairly complete account, but it will 
be given the reader through actors in the 
story, either in conversation or in personal 
narrative of an actor. The author should 
never quote or re-word his historical source 
book. In the majority of manuscripts that 
have come to me, this is a fault. 
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OW, may I tell you about the historical 

romance which we think is going to be 
a best seller. The author began it as a fam- 
ily chronicle. She collected family history 
and delved into the history of the coun- 
try from which her family came, over a 
period of 'many years. She came upon sever- 
al amazing characters, especially among the 
women, who usually figure little in family 
records except as mothers of so many sons, 
plus daughiers. She began to write a fam- 
ily saga with no idea of writing a romance, 
but when she came to these women, she was 
so interested that she sought additional in- 


formation and, as you know, from one 


source one is led to another and another. 
She couldn’t help it—she just had to ex- 
pand on these romances, and they became 
so real to her that she could visualize them 
as clearly (and that’s how clearly she has 
written them) as if she were seeing them on 
a movie-screen. But she wasn’t sure as to 
just what they wore, how they ate, just how 
that hideaway on the floating island was 
built; and so she sought accurate informa- 
tion on such details. 


When the manuscript came to us it ran 
thus: The story of a war, with considerable 
detail as to who fought on which side and 
why, the wavering of the battles, and the 
routing of the foe. This was the first chapter. 
In it, unpronounceable names followed one 
another in quick succession. It was hard 
reading, yet somehow the author’s enthusi- 
asm shone through. There was a freshness 
in the narrating that in of the heavy 
material made me feel that I must read on. 
The second chapter introduced the first 
hero among the ancestors and explained his 
history of 


spite 
I 


relationships with characters in 
whom I had read, and also with dozens and 
dozens of whom I had never heard. The 
former association, with characters 
familiar in history and literature, 
teresting; the latter was “too much of a 
muchness.” I was still interested but men- 
tally exhausted. The third chapter, after a 
repetition in more detail of one of the bat- 
tles of the war already related in Chap- 
ter I, described the handsome hero in detail 
and then, at last, 
spoken sentence. The hero’s aide inter- 


already 


was in- 


came an interesting, 


rupted his reverie with something to this 
effect: “Sire, what shall we do with the 
woman we found among the captives? The 
men are quarreling over her.” The Chief 
answers somewhat to this effect: “Why do 
you bother me with such trifles? You know 
the men want her 
for themselves, and she is healthy, put her 
to work; if she is ill, throw her over the 
cliff.” The aide goes off but returns im- 
mediately with: “But she’s different. Won’t 
you come to see her . ?” The Chief re- 
luctantly accompanies his aide, sees the 
golden-haired sick who | shrinks 
from him, orders her taken to the castle to 
be given every attention. You know now 
what is going to happen—or think you do— 
but the author works out an excellent plot. 
Whether it was all thus in history is doubt- 
ful, but more to her credit that she had 
such a vivid imagination that she could 
make people, even so far away in time and 
in so foreign a land to us, come alive and 
excite us. By the “us,” up to this time, it 
meant the seven or eight persons who read 


the custom; if none of 


woman, 


> 


the manuscript. 

This was only one of four of her ro- 
mances but the same faults were present, in 
varied degree, in the four. The faults were 
the same as in the book previously men- 
tioned as a “first edition sell-out.” Her first 
two chapters were forbidding, and the third 
had its sparks unfanned into flame, while 
from the fourth chapter on the story de- 
veloped and acted naturally to its climax. 


It seems that amateur authors of ‘his- 
torical novels have to get the history all out 
of their minds in one rush before they can 
settle down to enjoy the writing of the ro- 
mance. They usually have a good begin- 
ning tucked away in the third chapter, but 
it’s the fourth chapter before they really 
begin the story. I have cited only these 
examples but, given space, I could show 
you dozens with the same faults, by looking 
over readers’ and by my own reports on* 
manuscript. 

What did we do with this, neither family: 
chronicle nor romance? We wrote the 
author that she must decide which it was 
to be and adjust it accordingly. If a family 
chronicle, we were not interested. If an his- 
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torical romance, we would be interested in 
rereading it after her revision, Attached to 
the letter were the comments of the readers 
and a list of suggestions as to what might be 
done; but the list was not too specific, for 
that cramps the author’s style and, after all, 
an author with such good characters and 
plots had better ideas than the editor. The 
editor was concerned with the cutting away 
of the underbrush that kept the reader from 
the story. 

The manuscript came back in about 
three weeks—proving our belief that the 
author could do it—and it was so much im- 
proved that the readers were immediately 
impressed. But still, the author had been 
too reluctant to surrender some of the his- 
tory. She loved it. This suggestion was 
made: “Sift the history not immediately 
concerned with the action from out of all 
of the chapters and put it into an Historical 
Preface. Then the reader can take it or 
leave it—but we’re betting that when the 
book has been read, those who left it will 
come back to read it. Those who read it 
are under no false impression that they are 
reading romance. They know, from the 
title, that this zs history. 

Then we suggested that the second para- 
graph—after the opening paragraph show- 
ing the Chief standing apart from his rev- 
eling soldiers, celebrating their victory— 
should bring the aide with his question as 
to the disposal of the captive woman. The 
Chief puts him off. Then the Chief returns 
to musing for a paragraph about the recent 
victory which he realizes is only temporary 
—and the reader knows there will be more 
war. Then the aide returns, interrupting 
his Chief’s musing, with the insistence that 
the Chief see the woman. When the woman 
looks up at the Chief—that was the time, 
we suggested, for the paragraph describing 
him through the woman’s eyes. Later, when 
repulsed by the woman, the Chief wanders 
out under the stars. Then he thinks—the 
proper time for it—of all of the events that 
led to the coming of this woman, and in his 
thinking he circles back to the woman. 


T° SUMMARIZE: The amateur author 


of an historical novel is most apt to 


make these mistakes: (1) To devote his 
first chapters to history and biography, even 
though he may present his chief actors. 
(2) To try to crowd into the book and 
upon the persons of his characters all of the 
facts regarding this period that he has ac- 
cumulated. (3) To fail to integrate his 
characters with the historical events or 
background. (4) To make the history over- 
shadow the plot; or to make the love-plot 
too weak. (5) To narrate where he could 
more effectively use dialogue or reverie. 
(6) To break into the action in order io 
provide historical facts. (7) To overdo or 
underdo the use of details in custom, hous- 
clothing, food, transportation, etc. 
Scissors and are recommended. 
Scissor out every page and paragraph that 
are explanation of the history of the time. 
Ask: “Does this have any effect on the 
story?” Honestly! No? Then put it in the 
waste-basket—or tuck it away in unused 
notes for some future use, perhaps. If yes, 
than can I put it into action? No, not natu- 
rally. Then can I make dialogue of it, 
or let some character tell it in a natural way 
at a natural place for such a thing to be 
told? Yes? Good. No, that wouldn’t be easy. 
Then what can I do with it? Put it in a 
Foreword; make it a quotation that someone 
reads in a book (an imaginary book) or a 
periodical, letting the person pick up the 
book during the waiting period in the story ; 
or, as a last resort, tell it as the author, but 
tell it at a place at which the action is not 
being interrupted—tell it while the charac- 
ters are silently occupied and must remain 


ing 


o) 


paste 


so for a little time. 

The reader does not have to know the 
complete historical set-up at the start. It’s 
more than he can take, and when it comes 
to him gradually he is interested. Placing 
the date at the head of the chapter is a 
clean-cut, quick method of time-setting. It 
helps stave off explanation. 

In legitimate shows, when the curtain 
goes up, except in rare instances, a charac- 
ter is either on the set or comes on imme- 
diately. The stage doesn’t remain bare of 
action for a long time while the audience 
examines the backdrop and furnishings in 
detail. The audience gradually becomes 
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aware of the setting, after the first general 
effect ; gradually sees the furnishings as the 
characters use them or act against them. So, 
the setting of the historical novel should be- 
come visible when the characters act in re- 
lation to it or its parts. 


OLLOWING is what you might well do 

‘for yourself: Analyze the opening tech- 
nique of best sellers among the historical 
novels. I daresay they didn’t all begin in 
the submitted manuscript as they now do 
in print—they were scissored and pasted, 
unless the author was already master of his 
craft. We’ll analyze a few. 

“FOREVER AMBER.” The author (or 
Harold Latham) certainly knows how to 
begin an historical novel. The first para- 
graph, a short one, briefly shows a room in 
a storm. The second paragraph describes 
the furnishings and equipment which re- 
veal what’s about to happen. The third 
paragraph expresses several village women’s 
emotions, and here you realize that this is 
a long time ago, although the author has 
prefixed the date which prepared you for it. 
Conversation immediately follows and an 
atmosphere of expectancy is created—all on 
the first page. On the third page there is 
the first reference in the text to the period. 
Until page 5 there is no historical reference, 
and here it is only a remark on a victory. 
No description of costume comes until the 
eleventh page, and no definite reference to 
the era until the cobbler tells a story on the 
fourteenth page of the text. Not until Page 
21 is there what we might call description 
of the social life, and only on the thirty- 
third page is there any historical explana- 
tion. Then there are about three pages of 
it, but by that time, the reader is ready to 
take it; he may even have his appetite 
whetted for some facts. 


“TREE OF LIBERTY.” In the first 
paragraph Matthew is splitting wood and 
watching his mother through the window 
at her loom. You know from the loom that 
it was long ago. The second paragraph says 


DIGEST 


that Matthew is twelve and he is watching 
the mountain trail for his Uncle Reuben, 
Matthew is sufficiently described and an air 
of expectancy is created. In the third short 
paragraph there is a hint of mystery about 
Reuben; and the boy determines some day 
to go through that gap and find an Indian 
concerned with his uncle. You know here 
that the story is going to be about young 
Matthew’s going into a world beyond his 
obviously narrow confine; and from the In- 
dian reference you are pretty sure this is the 
colonial or very early United States period. 
On the second page, conversation starts. 
Within a few lines, Matthew drops his ax 
and runs to meet someone—action has be- 
gun. There is no definite historical refer- 
ence until the sixth page of the text proper 
(Page 8), where the Ohio Company is men- 
tioned, and on Page 9, where “Major 
Washington” comes into the conversation. 

Fanning through this book, it looks in- 
teresting for it is full of conversation; you 
can’t spot a solid page, and you know ahead 
that you aren’t going to be stopped with 
long passages of history. On close examina- 
tion you will find that the history all comes 
to you through entirely natural conversa- 
tions—just as it does in real life. In life, 
you get the active history in the making to- 
day through the newspapers and the radio, 
but in that period it was transferred by 
word of mouth from the scene of action— 
broadcast, but by a slow method through 
many human transmitters; and the “static” 
—or misquotings—often brought it inaccu- 
rately to the distant listener-for-news. So it 
is through conversation that the author pro- 
vides the history of the times. Although it 
is a fat volume, when the reader sees it for 
the first time he says, “It’s a long book but 
it isn’t heavy—it’ll be easy to read.” 

Do these comments illustrate how a sale- 
able story should be constructed? I should 
say: Don’t they prove the points given? 
Break down the pace of a half dozen books 
that succeeded in the field in which you are 
submitting a novel and see how their aver- 
age breakdown compares to yours. 
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How to Do the How-To-Do-lIt Article 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 


Y first sale in the how-to-do-it field 
resulted from a suggestion by a 
friend who stated that since I was 

a teacher and a mother of three small 
children, I should write about some phase 
of child care. This I did! The article was 
titled, VACATIONING AT HOME, and 
as it implies, related the summer activities 
of our stay-at-home family. That was the 
beginning. Since then I have placed more 
than fifty of them; each was written to the 
formula of the how-to-do-it article. 

The most important fact to remember is 
the tying up of the title with the first and 
last paragraphs. Here are four examples 
taken from my published articles: 

1. “Teach Your Child Wise Spending.” 
(In the California Parent-Teacher.) 

The first paragraph: Nothing contributes 
more to a happy life than the ability to 
handle money wisely. Some acquire this 
state only after years of foolish indulgences 
and disheartening experiences. Others have 
been trained while children and are thus 
able to go safely through adulthood avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of needless debt because of 
their knowledge of careful spending, 

The last paragraph: Perhaps nothing 
has a definite influence over the 
career of an adult than his experience as 
a child with money. If you would not 
produce either a miser or a spend thrift, 
but one of good money habits, do not 
neglect this important phase of your child’s 
life. Watch him sympathetically and guide 
him carefully and you will soon find he has 
reached the desired stage of wise spending. 
You will have taught him a lesson worth 
more than any legacy he could inherit, and 
without which no one can live a calm and 
collected adulthood. 

2. “Are High School Students 
worked?” (In She magazine.) 

The first paragraph: With 


more 


Or eTr- 


legislature, 


both federal and state, protecting the work- 
ing man and woman, it should follow that 
our high school students, who also need 
protecting, would have their work week 
limited, too. Child labor laws ought to be 
amended to include that vast army of teen- 
age youngsters who troop to and from their 
classes, laden down with a tremendous bur- 
den of books which rob them of their right 
to a normal amount of healthful, happy 
recreation. 

The last paragraph: The Parent-Teacher 
organization could accomplish a solution 
if it cared to put its tremendous strength 
behind this vital problem. The result would 
be a younger generation facing adult life 
mentally and physically fit for the joys and 
obligations of American citizenship. Let us 
all help to adopt a safe and healthful school 
program. Its importance to our youth 
transcends many other national problems. 
The fifty-five hour week for high school 
students must go! 

3. “Is Your Child Suffering From Radio 
Poisoning?” (In The Christian Home.) 

The first paragraph: Study the face of 
a child as he listens to an over-stimulating 
radio drama. What do you see? Eyes shin- 
ing and very wide; fingers restless; high 
color on the cheeks. Then put this little 
Johnny or Mary to bed immediately after 
the gangster program. Do you wonder why 
he or she cannot settle down to sleep? Is it 
a mystery to you why either of them cry 
out during the night? Are they nail biters? 
Restless? Quarrelsome? Irritable and cross? 

The last paragraph: One fact that is like 
a shining star on a very dark horizon is that 
as the years roll around, more and more 
parents are becoming alarmed about poor 
radio programs. Stories of disobedience to 
parents, indifference to school, disregard 
for laws, and distorted life situations are 
all too frequent, and worry parents who 
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have tried to give their children a sane 
picture of life. Many mothers and fathers 
have found that adolescent problems are 
often aggravated by listening-in to “unso- 
cial” themes. Perhaps if enough parents 
become indignant over this situation the 
powers that control radio will see that 
there is a change for the better. 

4. “What About Teasing?” (In Farmer’s 
Wife.) 

The first paragraph: Teasing is like the 
spice in a pudding, a little of it goes a long 
way. Although it is present in most chil- 
dren and very annoying at times, it is sel- 
dom really dangerous. 

The last paragraph: Correctly handled 
it is in some measure a preparation for life 
in the outside world. We cannot contro! 
their future contacts with life, so if they 
learn to meet the give and take, they will 
have to meet as adults, they must build up 
resistance against rebuffs and strengthen 
their ability to defend themselves under all 
circumstances, 

Here is an article of 
break down into the various 
illustrate the method of preparing a how- 
to-do-it piece. 

“Baby’s Daily Dozen” appeared as the 
featured article in an issue of You And 
Your Child, and was later reprinted in 
Magazine Digest. 

This is the lead paragraph: Latest angle 
in baby care is to give your four-week-old in- 
fant setting-up exercises. Teach him to do 
the “bicycle” and to stand on his head. 
Preposterous as the idea may sound, we are 
perfectly serious. A daily routine of calis- 
thenics helps to build a strong back and 
good posture and pays big dividends in 
health and energy. 

Always state your case as simply as you 
can. Then go ahead and develop it by ex- 
amples. In this case I continued as follows : 
“Any enterprising mother can easily give 
her youngster his daily work out. She 
doesn’t need any special training—just a 
certain amount of time and patience. And 
when things really get going, she'll get as 
much fun out of baby’s stunts as he does.’ 

I then recommend the best time and 
place for these exercises: “The best place 
for the exercises is a warm, well-ventilated 


that I will 


divisions to 


mine 
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room. Baby shouldn’t wear anything but 
a diaper. Be careful to pick a safe place 
for him to lie, with lots of room for rolling 
around. The right time for the ‘daily 
dozen’ is just before the morning bath.” 

Now comes the first exercise: “First of 
all comes “bicycling.” Put baby on his back 
and grasp one tiny ankle in each hand. 
Then push and pull the tiny legs into a 
bicycling motion. Repeat a couple of times 
the first day, three times the second, and 
increase the number each day until he is 
doing it eight or ten times.” 

The second exercise: “The next exercise 
is even simpler, and he’ll love it. Roll him 
over on his tummy, then on his back, then 
his tummy again. Repeat several 
times. In no time at all you'll find him 
rolling over without any from 


onto 


assistance 
vou. 

“The third ‘daily dozen:’ Next you are 
going to teach him to stand on his head— 
well, practically. Put him on his back and 
firmly grasp his ankles again. Lift him 
gentle until he is resting on his shoulders. 
He will automatically stiffen his spine to 
brace himself. This is a strenuous exercise, 
so just let him do it a couple of times.” 

I continue: Then, to give him a little 
rest from all this hard work, allow him a 
free kicking period. If you can put up with 
a little noise, he’ll like it best if he’s allowed 
to kick the footboard of the bed he is 
lying on. The thump-thump of his own 
small feet will please him mightily.” 

The end of the series: “The final exer- 
csie is very easy and one that baby will 
soon do by himself. Just raise his arms over 
his head and then down again to his sides.” 

I then suggest what should be done after 
these exercises are over for the day: “After 
the exercises are finished, the baby should 
go into a nice warm tub, followed by an 
oil rubdown. Then, by the time he’s had 
his bottle, he should be ready to enjoy a 
good sleep.” 

More clarifying: “A few minutes of each 
day devoted to this daily dozen will mean 
increased vitality and strength for your 
child. Of course, you must be very care- 
ful not to tire him and no exercise should 
be continued beyond the point of fatigue. 
You'll find it pretty easy to judge by his 
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own reactions just how he feels about it. 
So long as he seems to be enjoying his phys- 
ical jerks, you don’t have to worry about 
his being overtired.” 

And now we come to the last paragraph: 
“Why don’t you try it? You will probably 
be rewarded by a child who sleeps like 
top, grows like a weed, and generally gets 
a much bigger kick out of the business of 
living.” 


S in other types of writing, the title is 

important to the how-to-do-it article. I 
have used alliteration. I have put a new 
twist in an old and familiar statement. Here 
are some that I have sold: “If You Muff 
A Recipe ... Bluff ;” “Hand Her A Lem- 
on;” and “Silence Is Not Golden.” 

Some may want to know what length to 
make their how-to-do-it pieces. The length 
is governed not only by the subject matter, 
but by the market that you intent selling. 
Before you write any manuscript, you 
should try to study at least a half dozen 
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issues of that magazine you have in mind, 
Count the average wordage of their fillers 
carefully. 

The How-To-Do-It article can run from 
300 to 3000 words. I have sold both of 
these extremes and many of the in-between 
lengths. 

Delve into your own fund of informa- 
tion. You’d be surprised how many articles 
you can shape up out of your own ex- 
periences. Since I was trained in Physical 
Education where a pre-medical course was 
featured, my themes naturally turn toward 
health, exercise, recreation, posture, rest, 
sports, etc. Of course, rearing children also 
gave me an unlimited store of knowledge to 
choose from. 

Remember to state your case with clarity, 
develop it with examples, try to offer a 
remedy or a solution if there is a problem 
involved, and then tie all the threads to- 
gether in a brief summary. If you do this, 
you should have a How-To-Do-It article 
that will sell. 

































Tabu Buster 
Or, Growing Up With the Western Story 


By JOHN A. SAXON 


SUPPOSE at one time or another we 
have all said to ourselves: “J’d like to 
be an editor. They don’t know a good 
story when they see one.” 
Let us waft the magic wand and for the 
nonce become an editor. 
The morning mail has just arrived, and 
upon your desk you find a stack of manu- 
scripts six inches 


The beginnings of the present day West- 
ern story are clouded in dust, legend and 
obscurity. It is difficult to tell just when 
the embellished fact stories of the late 70’s 
began to be straight fiction. 

In his interesting book “Belle Starr,’ 
Burton Rascoe, old time Oklahoma sheriff, 
says that as far back as the late 1850’s the 

Police Gazette was 
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What did I hear you say? “Oh brother!” 
You’d reach for a rejection slip and send 
it back? 

Wait a minute. We didn’t say during 
what period you were acting as an editor, 
did we? 

“Nobody ever wrote such tripe,” you say? 

If you had been an editor thirty years 
ago and the rest of the yarn had held up, 
you would have put a voucher through for 
the writer of that wild-eyed mess, I know. 
I wrote it and I got paid for it. I'll agree 
that it now sounds “stinko.” 
years ago it was hot stuff. It wasn’t “corn” 
in those days. 


of Jim Win- 


Bridger’s 


nO 
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But thirty 


din, Sam Bass and 
the Thompson brothers, says Mr. Rascoe. 

Authentic facts concerning those days 
are hard to obtain, as I well know, having 
made a study of the subject for a quarter of 
a century. 

As far as I am able to learn—and it is 
ten to one someone will dispute it, the read- 
ers of W. D. being a challenging lot—the 
so-called “fictionized Western story” came 
into being sometime in the 70’s. 

A highly imaginative New York news- 
paper man whose name was Judson, but 
who wrote under the pseudonym of “Ned 
Buntline,” 
izing the great west by doing a weekly novel- 
ette of 20,000 words, using 
ist some actual, well known person. 


conceived the idea of immortal- 


as a protagon- 


The 
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book was to be in flat format similar to our 
present day “Comics.” 

Buntline wanted an authentic character 
upon whom he could pin great deeds of 
“derrindo.” 

At that time there was an army officer 
in Kansas whose exploits as an Indian 
fighter had made the eastern newspaper 
headlines, much as our Major Bong did 
during the early days of the present war 
with Japan. 

Buntline made a special trip from New 
York to the Great Plains for the sole *pur- 
pose of inducing this army officer to be- 
come the protagonist of the proposed stories. 

The army officer would have none of it 
and tossed Buntline for what the movies 
call a “pratt-fall.” 

Buntline was not discouraged, (Ever see 
a newspaper reporter who was?) He went 
back again and asked the army man if he 
wouldn’t—who would? 

Perhaps admiring Buntline’s persistence, 
the army man referred him to one Bill 
Cody, a buffalo hunter for the various con- 
struction and army camps. Cody had been 
a pony express rider, a scout and Indian 
fighter, and, although he had experienced 
a number of hair-raising exploits, he was 


just a “meat-man” and little known other- 


wise, 

Cody lent a receptive ear to Buntline’s 
proposition, inasmuch as he was to share 
in the profits of the venture. He consented 
to become the protagonist of Buntline’s sug- 
gested stories. 

Legend has it that it was then and there 
Cody became “Buffalo Bill,” being so 
named by Buntline. 

Thus was born the Buffalo Bill Weekly, 
which enjoyed almost as phenomenal a 
circulation as our present day Superman. 

Cody was a natural “ham,” as they say 
in the theatrical world. He began to live 
up to the mythical exploits Buntline in- 
vented and printed as gospel truth. He 
dressed himself as Buntline’s artists depicted 
him—wide brimmed Stetson, leather boots 
that reached above the knees, soft white 
silk shirt and the famous Windsor tie that 
became, in later years, Cody’s trademark. 

Upon the basis of the publicity created 


for him by Buntline and the Buffalo Bill 
stories, aided monetarily by the royalties 
that rolled in from Buntline for the use of 
his name, Cody organized and became 
world renowned as the star of BUFFALO 
BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW. He toured 
America and Europe, was introduced to 
royalty, became an historical figure all be- 
cause of the exploits which were pure in- 
vention on the part of Ned Buntline. 

Thus, I am told, the fictionized form of 
the Western story was born, based partly 
on fact, but mostly upon imagination. 

Buntline became so famous as a por- 
trayer of the Wild West, that the Colt’s 
Arms Company put out a special gun in his 
honor called “The Buntline Special.” 

Ned Buntline’s Buffalo Bill stories soon 
had a host of imitators. At the turn of the 
century we had Diamond Dick, the crea- 
tion of the late William Wallace Cook, who 
later campiled “Plotto.” 

Diamond Dick was a sort of little Lord 
Fauntleroy with guns. He was depicted as 
wearing long golden hair, dressing himself 
in black velvet with: gold braid, and the 
buttons of his jacket were diamonds the 
size of walnuts. He was a devil with the 
ladies and a hell-cat with his guns. 

Then we had The James Boys, The Dal- 
ton Boys, The Younger Boys, Calamity 
jane, Belle Starr, the Female Jesse James 
—just to name a few of the nickel weeklies. 
Although purportedly based on fact and 
using real names, they were one hundred 
per cent fiction. 

For those who liked a little less blood 
with their thunder, we had Frank Mervi- 
well, written by “Burt L. Standish,” in 
reality Gilbert Patten, who died a few weeks 
ago in San Diego at a ripe old age. Then, 
too, we had the Fred Fearnot stories, and 
a host of others. They all covered the ad- 
venture field. 

About that time up popped the Nick 
Carter Weekly, Old King Brady and others, 
forerunners of our present day Detective 
story magazines. 

After the breakdown of the five-cent 
“blood and thunder,” Western yarns began 
to appear in regular magazines as one of 
several stories on various subjects. Golden 
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Argosy, founded in 1882 as a general fam- 
ily magazine, ran a number of Westerns, 
and when it became Argosy, in the familiar 
yellow cover, the book carried many more. 

By this time the fiction formula had 
been fixed and it remained so until about 
1925-1930. 
cent hero, 
could hiss, 
white. 

Plots were steréotyped. 
were always what later day editors called 
“oun-dummies.” Action!! Action!! Action!! 
was the constant cry, 

Any story that didn’t have a killing on 
the second page—it didn’t matter who it 
was doomed to 


a villain at whom the readers 


a heroine with soul of purest 


The protagonists 


was or why he was killed 
instant rejection. No wonder that old-time 
Western ,writer “Chuck” Martin has his 
own “boot-hill” on his ranch, where each 
of the many characters killed off in his 
stories has its head-stone. For a picture of 
this odd cemetery, see The Writer’s Year 
Book for 1942. 

The pattern having been set, the Western 
story rolled its merry way for many years 
without change. 


HE greatest single influence in retard- 

ing the development of the Western 
story were the hide-bound traditions of the 
editors and publishers who bought them. 
Most of them knew little about the West 
and cared less. They were governed by one 
creed—Circulation. If the editor had an 
idea: for improving the type of stories, he 
was usually met by the objection of the 
publisher: “Why? We have printed the 
same story for years. Our circulation is 
building up. Why change? It’s what the 
public wants. We can’t afford to experi- 
ment.” 

So, they didn’t experiment—at least not 
for a good many years. 

Prominent among the causes for making 
no changes were a lot of false concepts. 
Here are a few of them that have been 
pretty much exploded in present day West- 
ern fiction, although a lot of writers and 
editors still cling to them religiously : 

“All killers have blue eyes.” 


Bunk! In my law work I have met and 


There was always the 100 per 


talked with dozens of killers and so-called 
“bad-men.” As many had black, brown, 
gray, and green eyes as had blue. 

“He shot from the hip with deadly 
accuracy.” 

Baloney! You can’t believe what you see 
in the movies. I’ve heard of men shooting 
from the hip, but they never hit anything 
smaller than the side of a barn. 

“He fanned his six gun with lightning 
speed, and three men died.” 

Oh, yeah? I once asked the great gun- 
man Wyatt Earp if he had ever seen a man 
“fan” a gun and hit anything. He said 
“no” in such a way as to leave no doubt as 
to what he thought of the idea. 

“With a gun in each hand he out- 
lined his initials in the mirror back of 
the bar.” 

I once saw an expert pistol shot try that 
stunt from a rest. He couldn’t even come 
close to it. Imagine doing it free-hand! 
It’s just some more of that stuff that makes 
the grass grow so high in Texas. 

“A blazing six gun in each hand,” 
etc. 

Even the movies believe that one. It is 
a hold-over from the days of Buffalo Bill. 
The fact of the matter is that there were 
men who carried two guns, but they used 
one at a time. They were experts in “the 
border shift,” firing the right hand gun until 
it was empty, then quickly shifting a full 
gun from the left hand to the right. But, 
how many illustrations have I seen where 
the hero was shown dashing through. the 
main street with the reins in his teeth, (a 
fine way to lose a couple of them) and 
blazing sudden death with a gun in each 
hand. 

In connection with this “shooting from 
horseback” thing I am reminded of a 
beautiful stink that came out in the public 
press when I was a kid. It was in connec- 
tion with Buffalo Bill’s shooting in his Wild 
West Show. Old Bill Cody would come 
galloping into the arena, a gaudily painted 
Indian ahead of him on a speeding pony. 
On his arm the Indian carried a basket 
of clay balls. Riding around Cody the 
Indian would toss the balls in the air, Ever 
notice the measured pace of a circus horse 
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"Frosty is the most absent-minded writer | know.” 


while acrobats perform upon his back? 
That was the “galloping” of Buffalo Bill’s 
white charger. 

Oh, sure, Bill used to hit ’em. 
knock ’em off at a great rate. 

One day in Minneapolis his Winchester 
missed fire. Nothing daunted, Bill jacked 
the dead shell out of his gun and it fell 
in front of an inquisitive newspaper re- 
porter. Curious, as all newspaper reporters 
are, the reporter took a knife and opened 
the Winchester shell. Jt was filled with fine 


He’d 


bird shot! He printed the story and they 
say Bill tried for two days to locate that 
reporter. 


ET me interpolate something here as 

part of the background of this article. 
one of the most historical characters of the 
old west was Lotta Crabtree, the western 
music hall songbird. She was the darling 
of the camps for years. Known as “Lotta’s 
Fountain,” a monument to her memory 
stands on Market street in San Francisco 
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to this day. She sang many times at the 
old “Bird Cage Theatre” in Tombstone, 
Arizona. (The last time I was in Tomb- 
stone a few years ago, the “Bird Cage” was 
a storehouse for a feed and fuel house.) 
When she died, Lotta left an estate of 
nearly a million dollars, In retirement, she 
was living in Boston when she passed on. 


There was a contest over her estate and 
one of the questions that came up con- 
cerned a purported heir, supposed to be 
the child of her brother, who had lived in 
Tombstone in the early days. 

In connection with law work, the 
Massachussetts Surrogate Court appointed 
me as Special Commissioner for the State 
of California, to take the 
Wyatt Earp, who had been marshal of 
Tombstone at the time Lotta’s brother lived 
there. 

Thus I made the acquaintance of Wyatt 
Earp, a friendship that endured until his 
death in Los Angeles January 23rd, 1929. 

At the time I met Wyatt Earp he was 
over seventy, but had the appearance of a 
much younger man. As a writer of West- 
erns I tried to sound him out concerning 
the “early days” but he was never a loqua- 
cious man and it was hard to get him to 
talk. Even during the taking of his testi- 
mony in the Crabtree case I had trouble 
getting him to say more than “yes” or “no” 
and that went on for days. 


my 


testimony of 


However, one time I did get him to open 
up a little on the subject of Western Stories, 
many of which concerned his own ex- 
periences. I had asked if he had ever read 
any of them. He looked at me for a long 
time and finally said: “Yes.” 

“What do you think of them?” I asked. 

“If any man had ever acted as most of 
these so-called gunmen are portrayed in 
the Westerns I have read,” said the great 
marshal, “they would have been killed off 
in twenty-four hours. People would have 
considered them too crazy to be allowed 
to run loose.” 

Which was a long 

Wyatt Earp never 


speech for Wyatt. 

carried a gun unless 
he went out to make an arrest or expected 
trouble in the next few minutes, Maybe 
that is why he lived to be eighty years old. 


DIGEST 


HEN did Westerns their 


swaddling clothes? 


outgrow 


The early pattern became rigid as a vise 
and it remained so until about 1925-1930. 

Up to that time, with minor exceptions, 
we had pretty much the same old “bang- 
bang” with lots of “action.” 

However, there were some editors who 
were beginning to realize that their readers 
were tiring of the tripe about the wander- 
ing cowman, the crooked foreman, the 
hero on the wrong side of the law, the 
crooked sheriff, the banker who held the 
mortgage, the rustler, and above all (al- 
though to some extent still persisting) the 
returning cowboy who comes back from 
afar to avenge the death of his father, 
brother, or friend, or who returns because 
his father, brother, or friend, is in a jam. 
That one dies hard. You can find it in 
nearly every book you pick up today. It’s 
a classic “situation.” 

Editor Blackwell of Street and Smith was 
one of the first to ask: “Why must the hero 
always be a cowboy?” 

He got an answer to that from H. Bed- 
ford Jones who began sending him the 
“Medicine Dan” stories which ran for a 
long time. 

“Medicine Dan” was a wandering, self- 
constituted protector of the rights of the 
oppressed, with an eye always cocked to- 
ward his own gain so long as it came from 
the undoing of the villain. He would come 
into town with his “medicine wagon” from 
which he peddled all sorts of nostrums for 
man and beast. Before long he managed to 
get embroiled in some sort of local fracas, 
straighten everything out, punish the guilty 
and be gone before sun-up, to appear again 
in the following month’s issue. 

I remember when “BJ” decided to kill 
Dan off. I was living on the opposite side 
of the Indian reservation from Jones, up at 
Palm Springs. It was sometime around 
1932. One day he told me that he had 
written Street and Smith there would be 
no more “Medicine Dan” stories; that he 
was tired of doing them. 

Editor Blackwell wrote: “Hell, BJ, you 
can’t do this to me. Dan is a fixture. He 
will go on forever.” 
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Jones, in his laconic way advised Black- 
well: “Not under my name he will not. 
I’m weary of these fakeroo Westerns about 
things that never happened and never 
could happen.” 

And so, “Medicine Dan” died. 

“B.J.” told me at the time he would 
never write another Western. So far as I 
know he rarely has, preferring to devote 
his entire writing to adventure stories for 
Blue Book and Short Stories. 

I was getting pretty tired of “bang-bang”’ 
and took Jones’ words very much to heart. 

Western pulp fiction began to swing to- 
ward what some have called the “realistic” 
story. Walt Coburn topped the field in 
this division for years. His characters are 
real. His backgrounds are real. While 
some of his stories still feature a lot of 
“bang-bang” they differ from the old type 
in that there is always a reason for the 
shooting. 

During this period Erle Stanley Gardner 
came up pretty fast. Erle had been district 
attorney of Ventura County and leaned 
heavily toward the detective story, although 
he did write a lot of Westerns. Remember 
his “Road Runner” yarns? 

Rogers Terrill and Mike Tilden began 
querying their writers for what they called 
“The Emotional Western;” something that 
appealed to the emotions of the reader 
rather than having only the thrill of action 
and gunsmoke. 

I believe that Cliff Farrell and myself— 
and there were probably others—began 
writing this type of story about the same 
time. 

Harry Olmsted was infiltering this idea 
into his Indian and Overland trail stories. 

Looking for back numbers of pulp maga- 
zines is like trying to find somebody who 
will give you a red coupon. They just 
naturally “aint’”—so I cannot check on any 
of Cliff’s stuff. As a result I shall have to 
rely upon memory, and my own files. 

One of the first of my “non-bang-bang’ 
stories was an 18,000 worder I wrote for 
Five Novels, entitled “Range Branded.” 

It got into print in this manner. I was 
having lunch with the late Florence Mc- 
Chesney, then editor of Five Novels, and in 
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the course of the conversation I said: 
“IT wish somebody would let me write a 
story in which about seventy-five less people 
die and where the protag doesn’t even 
carry a gun.” 

Florence said: “Well, don’t you try that 
sort of a yarn on me. I won’t buy it, and 
I’ll probably get hell if I do, but let me 
see it.” 

Eventually she bought and published it. 
I made my first step in the direction of a 
goal which I was not to attain for many 
years—to write and sell a Western story 
in which the hero didn’t carry a gun, and 
there was no shooting at all. 

Let’s take a look at these dusty files. 

“Pfui!” Does that yarn smell. And only 
twelve years ago. 

Dave returns to his home range (here 
we go again, you will notice—and it’s still 
going on today) after the murder of his 
uncle who dies without leaving a will. As 
the only blood relative Dave is set to in- 
herit. Knowing his uncle wanted a foster 
daughter to have the property, Dave re- 
fuses to take it. (He’s in love with the gal 
of course.) She meets him coldly, explains 
that feeling runs high against him in the 
valley because many suspect him of killing 
his uncle, although Dave at the time was 
“far, far, away.” He wants to investigate 
but she tells him he will only make trouble, 
especially unless he hands up his guns. 

So, for the rest of the story, we have 
Dave branded as a coward for giving up 
his guns, he having shucked them at the 
insistence of the girl; the public at large 
believing that he is hiding behind the old 
Western code that “nobody shoots an un- 
armed man.” However, he is still able to 
use his fists and the necessary “action” is 
covered in that manner. 

Toward the very last of the story we let 
him have his guns back, the girl releasing 
him from his promise, and, after 17,000 
words mind you, we finally have a gun- 
fight, the real villain is killed, he gets the 
girl, etc., etc. 

In my humble opinion the only reason 
that story held together was because the 
reader sensed that sooner or later Dave was 
going to get his guns back, which, I think, 
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"Remember the good old days when my desk was cluttered with manuscripts?” 


made the story much more effective than 
if he had “swash-buckled” all the way 
through. It wasn’t so hot, I’ll admit, but 
it was a step in the direction I had charted. 

By now, Cliff Farrell was really going 
to town with his “emotional” stuff in Dime, 
and Star. They were “sob-story” yarns 
and Cliff handled them nicely—the sort of 
story where the writer tries to leave you 
with a tear in your eye and feeling damned 
sorry for somebody. 


ITH the help of my New York agent, 

“Auggie” Lenniger, to whom I’m 
afraid I have always been a pain in the 
neck, being strictly of the “non-conformist” 
type myself, I hopped on the band-wagon 
and began to try to “out-sob” Cliff. 

I started the “Gunsmoke” series for Jack 
Burr of Street and Smith’s Western Story, 
at the same time doing a lot of the old- 
type Westerns for other books that were 
inclined to let some other publisher do the 
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experimental work. 

Let’s have a peek at some of those Gun- 
smoke stories and try to figure out what 
made them click with a hard-boiled editor 
like Jack Burr. I don’t know how many of 
them I wrote for Jack. There must have 
been twenty. 

Here’s one grabbed at random from the 
file—‘Gunsmoke Homecoming.” In 1935 
a lot of us were trying to get away from 
the “bang-bang” stuff and having tough 
going. If you wanted to sell, you wrote 
what they wanted, Looking this yarn over 
I find that I went pretty far with it. There 
are two pages of introspective stuff right 
at the start. I’m afraid Burr cocked an 
inquisitive eyebrow, but he bought it. 

I was still sticking to the “man who 
came back” but this time the 
hero’s benefactor has been killed, after the 
protag left town because he was mixed up 
in a rustler killing. He has left a note for 
his sweetheart saying: 





formula, 


“l’m going away for a while. It’s 
best this way. There’s been trouble. 
Don’t ever believe me or Dode killed 
the Walking H. man.” 

The compositor crossed me up when 
that note got into print. The gag was that 
the villain had torn the note in half so 
that it left the first six words of the first 
sentence, the first three of the third, the 
first five of the last line, which made it 
read: 

“I’m going away for a while.” 

There’s been trouble.) 

Dode killed the Walking H. man.) 
Inasmuch as Dode was the girl’s brother 

you can see the complications. The way it 
came out in print it looked pretty silly— 
but it got by. 

Skimming through this yarn I find only 
one shot fired at the very end. 

Hurrying through several of the Gun- 
smoke stories I can detect a distinct leaning 
toward the psychological development of 
character, a deliberate underplaying of 
violence, and an almost total absence of 
gunplay. 

During this same period I was writing 
a lot of stuff for Mike Tilden and Rogers 
Terrill of Dime, Star, Ace High, etc. 

Popular Publications was beginning to 


like the “emotional” type of story, so I 
stuck my neck out on it and wrote a thing 
called “Greater Than Gunflame.” It came 
pretty close to being a sacrificial love story. 

The young sheriff saves the life of his 
deputy in a gun-fight (off stage) but the 
deputy gets a shot in the leg and is crippled 
for life. He feels the deepest gratitude to- 
ward the sheriff for saving him from being 
killed. 

The deputy and the sheriff are both in 
love with the same girl, but the deputy, be- 
cause of his crippled condition, refuses to 
tell the girl of his love. The sheriff keeps 
him on as jailer. The sheriff, not knowing 
how the deputy feels about the girl, tells 
him that he is going to a dance that night 
and is going to ask the girl to marry him. 
(See how badly you can make the reader 
feel about the poor deputy who can no 
longer dance?) 

The deputy, after the sheriff has taken 
the girl to the dance, learns that the man 
who crippled him is back in the country 
to “get” the sheriff, and he surmises the 
attack will be made at the school house 
where the dance is being held. 

The deputy cannot walk nor ride a 
“hoss” and so he “drags” himself to the 
dance. (More sob stuff). Surreptitiously 
he gets the sheriff’s black and white calf- 
skin vest, which is the sheriff’s trade-mark, 
puts it on and forces himself to walk up- 
right out into the moonlight to draw the 
fire of the hidden killer and take his 
chances on killing the dirty villain so his 
pal can marry the gal. 

“God! If he can just take those few 
steps—” 

I milked that situation dry, and felt 
damned sorry for the poor deputy while 
I was doing it. 

The deputy shoots the villain (two shots 
in the story this time). The girl learns 
what has happened. The deputy is wound- 
ed. The girl rushes to his side. The sheriff 
tells him he has been turned down, that it 
is really the deputy the girl cares for, bum 
leg and all. “Aint love wunnerful?” 

Now let’s all be honest with ourselves. 
That’s pretty “drippy goo” for a hell-to- 
larrup Western isn’t it? Of course I am 
picking out extreme cases to illustrate how 
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hard I was trying to keep up with the 
trend and get ahead of it if I could. 

Lenniger used to give me the very devil 
at times for sending him “trial balloons” 
that were completely off-trail. I was for- 
ever experimenting to see how far I could 
go and get away with it. 


ANOTHER tabu that used to gravel 
my innards was: “You can’t have a 
Mexican for a protagonist.” 

“Owlhoot Swamper,’ published in Ace 
High, blew that one down for me. 

A Mexican bandit comes to a cow-town 
planning a bank robbery. The only job 
he can get while he “cases the joint” is that 
of a swamper in a the lad 
cleans the goboons and does all the dirty 
work. Despite the fact that he is un cabal- 
lero as all Mexicans consider themselves, 
he indures the jibes, the insults, the abuse 
of the men of this greaser-hating town. 


saloon who 


Ah! He will show them. Is he not the 
great El Nijio, the Mexican Kid, the ban- 
dit, the greatest gunman in all “May- 
heeko?” 


He has but one friend, a small toddler of 
five, the son of the town’s milliner, a child 
too young to know the meaning of race 
prejudice. El Niiio adores the kid. 

Comes the great day. His pals stampede 
a herd of cattle through the town, hoping 
in the confusion to rob the bank. 

But the child, seeing his friend El Nijio 
on the opposite side of the street, starts 
across in front of the onrushing cattle. 

The greatest exponent of /a pistola south 
of the Rio Grande doesn’t hesitate. The 
child is too far away and the cattle too 
close for him to reach the kid, so he takes 
his stance in the middle of the street and 
shoots down the leading steers before they 
reach the baby, thus forming a barricade 
and causing them to swerve around the 
youngster. The child is safe, but El Nijio, 
his gun empty, is trampled to death before 
he can escape. 

The sheriff, after the bandit is dead, 
recognizes him from a reward poster, but 
tears it up without disclosing the identity 
of our now heroic Mexicano. The towns- 
people, never knowing that they are honor- 
ing a bandit, give El Nijio a great funeral. 


DIGEST 

Still another tabu—made to be broken as 
they all were, was to the effect: 
a first person Western unless it ts 


‘ 


“You can’t 
write 


come dy.” 


I was able to knock that one over— 
others have done it too—in a story called 
“Empty Holsters’ in Dime Western. 


In this one, the protag is a young cattle- 
man who is given probation in a shooting 
scrape upon condition that he never again 
carry guns. 

He too, gets pushed around until finally 
shows 


his old pearl handled 


one day he up in town wearing 


(apparently ) 45s 
swinging at his hips. 

By pure bluff, he outwits the villain by 
daring him to draw. The villain, seeing 
what he thinks are the guns of our hero, 
and well knowing his ability to use them, 
refuses to draw, backs water, and is laugh- 
ed out of town. 

The sheriff arrests the hero for violating 
the terms of his probation. Aint he totin’ 
guns, by hell? 
Nope, he aint. He has taken the butts off 

old guns, fastened them to wooden 
dummies, shoved them into his holsters 
and bluffed the villain to a fare-thee-well. 

All of this was told from the viewpoint 
of the hero’s older friend and mentor. 

And so it went from year to year. Stories 
of gamblers, cattle-trains, 
store-keepers, doctors, and what have you. 
Girl school-teachers, 
ranch-girls, girl-gamblers, milliners, wait- 


his 


cattle-drives, 


view-point _ stories, 
resses, ad lib, and ad nauseum. 

I think Bob Bellem and I hit the top on 
lay-characters, when together we wrote a 
lead for Leo Margulies where the 
protagonist was a veterinary, and the vil- 
lain was injecting fever into herds of cattle 
because he wanted to buy the cattle-land 
for a railroad. There was everything in it 
but the kitchen stove. The hero sent back 
east for serum. The villain side-tracked it. 
The hero went after it and the villain set 


novel 


a prairie-fire. 

Oh me, oh my—such fun. 

In 1941, I got thoroughly fed up with 
Westerns and quit writing them. There 
was only one thing I hadn’t accomplished 
and that’ was to write a Western story 
where the hero didn’t carry a gun, and in 
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which not a shot was fired. I had about 
given up hope of accomplishing it. Auggie 
Lenniger said I was nuts, and he was 
probably right. 

So I switched entirely to detective stories 
and nothing else. 


YEAR ago when I came back to the 
Western field it had changed once 
more. 

For several years the editors had been 
yelling for more characterization. 

Tommy Blackburn was going like a 
house afire with his “Christopher Defevre” 
stories about the old Shakesperean actor 
who was roaming the country with a show- 
troupe and getting into about the same sort 
of adventures as old “Medicine Dan” did 
years ago. 

Cliff Farrell, too, had become “fed-up” 
and had gone back to one of the Hearst 
newspapers as night editor. He had done 
but little writing for several years, when 
all of a sudden he broke into the slicks with 
“Fiddlefoot,” in S.E.P. 

But the old-timers can’t stay away. Cliff 
is writing again now for Dime and Star. 

Once more I had to catch up with the 
parade. How far, I asked myself, had the 
Western progressed? How far was I be- 
hind the procession? 

My first try resulted in “Vanguard of the 
Steel Trail Legion” which appeared in the 
October 1944 Ace High. 

I threw the book at them in the way of 
characterization, slow tempo, little or no 
gun-play and made my hero—of all things 
—a telegraph-operator who had been a spy 
in the Union Army during the civil war. 
There was a land fight out in the west and 
the United’ States Land Office wanted it 
stopped. The question was which way 
would the railroad pass through a certain 
portion of the state. Our hero, secretly, 
of course, represented the government. 

It was one of those “brother-against- 
brother” things that we had years ago when 
William Gillette played “Secret Service” 
on the stage. (Or wouldn’t you young 
fellers remember?) The bad man was the 
hero’s_ brother. 

I caught onto the trend quickly. Mini- 
mize the gun play but keep the threat of 


the gun there at all times. The threat of 
impending action, and the threat of gun- 
play is much more effective than the actual 
happening thereof. 

I did a couple of more and felt that I 
was back in the saddle. 

Having done a lot of girl viewpoint 
stuff in past years, I wondered how the 
new formula would work on that media— 
a minimum of action, lots of characteri- 
zation, 

A short called “Shifting Sands” was the 
result, and it sold to Toronto Star, bring- 
ing a slick word rate that surprised me, and 
a featured position that pleased me no end. 
(Toronto Star, December 30, 1944.) 

Back to the man’s viewpoint again I 
wrote “The Outcast of Cliff City, and I 
went whole-hog on it. The hero was a 
railroad man, an ex-convict, and the for- 
mer member of a gang of bandits. He 
was married, had his wife with him, and 
shattering the greatest tabu of Western 
pulp fiction, his wife was expecting. It sold 
to Ten Story Western, and I suddenly 
realized that here, after long last, I had 
sold a story in which the hero didn’t have 
a gun, no shots were fired (except off 
stage) and motherhood was no _ longer 
something to whisper about. 

Walker Tompkins, who used to turn out 
reams of stuff for Wild West Weekly, the 
Street and Smith book, wrote me a letter 
from his army post in England saying: “I 
don’t believe it! Shades of Blackwell! A 
pregnant woman in a Western Story! !! 
Buy yourself a drink with my compliments.” 

I did. I felt that I had finally arrived. 

Thirty-six years of it and 6,000,000 
words! It has been a lot of fun. I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. 

What’s going to be the next general 
change in trend? Darned if I know. But, 
I’m going to have myself a swell time try- 
ing to figure it out and beat somebody else 
to it if I can. There’ll be a change you can 
bet on that. That’s what has made this 
racket interesting for the last 15 years. 

The editor of W. D. has asked me to 
say something about what I think is hold- 
ing back the future development of the 
Western story. 
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I have proved to myself that in the past 
few years editors have become pretty recep- 
tive to anything new JF YOU DO IT IN 
AN INTERESTING MANNER. The old 
hide-bound traditions as to what you can 
and cannot do in a Western story have 
been pretty well shattered. I like to kid 
myself that to some small extent I have 
had a hand in busting them. 

Two closing bits of advice to the younger 
writers : 

If you expect to last in this game, change 
your pace every so often. Don’t let yourself 
get “rutted” doing any type of story. I 


¢ 
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Radio Dealer Paper 
Sir: 

For the information of your readers we are 
listing manuscript requirements for our new 
publication, Radio and Appliances which will 
appear in November of this year. 

The publication will be devoted exclusively 
to the radio and appliance dealer. We will 
feature articles which will enable the _ indi- 
vidual dealer to run a more profitable operation 
by making suggestions regarding all phases of 
his business. The magazine will include articles 
on store accounting systems, record keeping, acous- 
tics for demonstration rooms, interior decora- 
tion ideas, store exteriors, lighting for sales 
emphasis, personnel training and management, 
advertising techniques, media for store pro- 
motions and campaigns, selling features and 
psychology, in addition to monthly departments 
devoted to new radios and appliances, new 
phonograph records, personals, government regu- 
lations, information about manufacturer’s litera- 
ture and displays which are available and re- 
views of books dealing with successful selling 
and merchandising. 

Circulation will be controlled and only radio 
and appliance dealers will be eligible to receive 
the magazine. Distribution will be to 35,000 
dealers a month. 

The editor of the new publication is Mr. 
Oliver Read, who also heads the entire radio 
group of Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. The 
managing editor is Mr. Ed De Nike, formerly 
Advertising Manager of National Union Radio 
Corporation. Mr. Joe Marty will serve as as- 
sociate editor. 

The rate of payment for acceptable manu- 
scripts is from 3 to 5 cents a word. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and double-spaced. 
All photographs and other illustrative material 
is included in the purchase price of the manu- 
script. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company assumes 
all rights to manuscripts upon payment unless 
previous arrangements are made with the pub- 
lisher. Reasonable care is exercised in the 
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DiIcEST 


you do, the first thing you know you'll be 
telling yourself: “I’m written out!” 

To those of you who feel that you are 
approaching that condition, consider the 
words of a man who has written more pulp 
than most of the rest of us put together, 
and is still going strong—H. Bedford Jones. 

“No man is written out so long as 
he can THINK. When he can no 
longer do that, he’s the same as dead 
anyway, so what the hell difference 
does it make? 

May you have as much fun pounding 
out your yarns as I have had. 


handling of all material, but we cannot be re- 
sponsible for unsolicited manuscripts unless every 
precaution to assure safe delivery is taken by 
the author. 

We would appreciate it if the author would 
send us an outline of proposed articles before 
beginning preparation. In this way authors 
will not prepare material which would not fit 
into the editorial pattern of the publication. 

We also retain the right to assign “nom de 
plumes” where such action is necessary to bal- 
ance the book. 

We will welcome correspondence with qualified 
authors who can prepare well-written manu- 
scripts covering the previously mentioned fields. 
Articles should be dignified and we woulld like 
to discourage the use of slang, “corny” phrases 
and jazzy sentence structures if possible. 

Rapio & APPLIANCES 
185 North Wabash, Chicago 1, III. 


Why People Collect (See Par. 4) 
Sir: 

The Expert Collector is a syndicated monthly 
house organ with a national circulation. 

Can use short non-fiction pieces, of around 
200 words, terse and factual on the subject of 
collections and articles dealing with general busi- 
ness and economic interests. 

Collection service and the subject credit and 
collection comprise the text. Articles must fit, All 
material must be based on sound information 
and not be mere ideas or opinions of the writer. 
A forward viewpoint is preferred showing future 
results of todays actions. 

The subjects of morals, religion, manners or 
politics should be avoided. Photographs may be 
submitted with articles, but are not essential. 

The market is open to free lance writers. 
Payment varies 3c to 10c per word; $3.00 for 
photos bought separately. Payment on accept- 
ance. Thomas J. Surface, Editor, personally 
raises the azure pencil. 

Tue Expert CoL.ector, 
Franklin Publishing Company, 
Roanoke 7, Virginia. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE fact-detective magazines, hard hit 

by wartime shortages and lack of 

writers, are among the first to stage 
a comeback, At both Fawcett and Dell, 
this field is active once more. 

Fawcett needs in the fact-detective mar- 
ket go double. Horace B. Brown, long editor 
of True, will be looking for material for a 
new monthly, Best Detective Cases. It will 
start off with the January or February issue, 
priced at a quarter. Mr. Brown has been off 
on vacation, but will be on duty by the end 
of September. I'll have all the details for 
you next time. But meanwhile, address 
material or queries to him at 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 

Startling Detective, which has been sus- 
pended for the past year and a half, is 
scheduled for revival around December 
first, under a January date-line. This also 
is a Fawcett fact-detective. The new editor 
is Sam Schneider. He is the dark-eyed, 
agreeable chap who has been associate 
editor of True in charge of its short fea- 
tures. 

The best news about the revival of Start- 
ling Detictive is that it starts of with much 
better story rates than in the old days. The 
basic rate is now 3 cents a word, so that it 
competes with any other market in the field. 
Mr. Schneider makes some special points 
for writers: He would like fresh, current 
material. And he wants first coverage. Con- 
tributors should write immediately a case 
breaks, in order to line it up. Also, writers 
should try to develop new styles. One thing 
this editor plans is to get away from the old 
hackneyed presentations. Good writing 1s 
appreciated here. 

The usual story length is 4,000 to 6,000 
words. But the editor is interested in shorts 
around 1,000 words. On these, he will pay 
around 5 cents a word. Picture coverage is 


=) 


essential. However, some artists’ work will 
be used also, where photos are not available. 
Pictures must be good in the photographic 
sense. Fawcett pays for these on publica- 
tion; $3 the ordinary rate, $5 for special 
quality. 

Query about your cases first. Fawcett has 
one of the best files of cases, and has kept 
these right up to date during suspension of 
the fact-detective magazines. Old stories, 
too, are acceptable of course—if not used 
elsewhere. Address: Sam Schneider, editor ; 
Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The position of associate editor on True 
in charge of short features has been filled by 
Burt Evans, formerly of Yank. The policy 
on will probably remain 
about the outlined here a few 
months ago. And the new editor will surely 
welcome material. True is a Fawcett maga- 
zine, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

West Peterson is very much in the buying 
mood, over at Dell. Both Front Page and 
Inside P< !ective are thriving. And now 
Headline Detective, suspended for a year 
and a half, is due for revival. Policies and 
requirements remain the same. The best 
story length is around 5,000 words. But 
shorts, both crime features and stories, can 
be used in one or two page lengths; also 
fillers. It’s always best to query on material. 


these features 


same 


as 


A really good story is what it takes for 
acceptance, though the editor likes current 
cases best. The basic rate is 2 cents a word 
on copy, with considerable “up” for above- 
average material; $3 up for pictures; all 
on acceptance. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

George Scullin, out of a government job 
a few weeks, was just emerging from Mr. 
Peterson’s office. Odd to see him free- 
lancing, after interviewing him so many 
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times across the editor’s desk of fact-detec- 
tive magazines! 
The new “Pic” 


values for a quarter. You must have seen 


is really something in 


it on the newsstands. Large, flat format, 
well over a hundred pages, teeming with 
every sort of material to interest the young 
men of America. As soon as paper permits, 
the present flimsy stuff will be replaced 
with slicker, high-grade stock. Then the 
magazine will look more like the class pub- 
lication it is meant to be. 

Though weil illustrated throughout, the 
new “Pic” is far from the old-type publi- 
cation in the picture-magazine class. Vic- 
tor H. Wagner, editor-in-chief, is up to his 
ears in work, for his staff is comparatively 
small for such an undertaking, and his plans 
Study the cur- 

with care before you submit 
This looks like another Street & 


material. 
Smith success in the slick paper field. Ad- 


are glowing and growing 


rent issue 


dress: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Talk which is well out of the rumor 


class concerns the new magazines planned 
by such publishers as Crowell-Collier, Cur- 


tis, Marshall Field. All pleasant to con- 
template. But announcements for the free- 
lance market are in the future. 

Editors of The Family Circle, at 400 


Madison Avenue are another 
magazine for distribution through grocery 
store channels. It will be 
will sell for a nickel. All is nebulous as yet, 


before buyi 
yeTOre DUVINE plans 


plotting 
a monthly and 


and it will be some time 


are ready for announcement. 
At Parents’ 


plans. 
i 


Institute, there are signs of 
More space has 


The editor of the comics has moved 


expanding been 
taken. 
office up on the fifth floor, with lots 


Secretaries don’t have to sit 


to an 
of elbow room. 
on stacks of magazines now to do their 
typing. And the pale green, no-glare walls 
are delightfully easy on the eye. 


Harold C. Fields, editor of the 


can buy so much 


comics, is 
enthusiastic because he 
more material now, and is anxious to hear 
from writers who can do the sort of thing 
boys of 10 to 16 years like. 

True Aviation Picture Stories, suspended 


for a time, is to appear again about Decem- 


DIGEST 


ber first, as a monthly. There is no change 
in requirements. Needs include good stories 
based on facts about great flying heroes. 
These must be excitingly written, but must 
always adhere to facts. Articles about new 
trends in aviation are wanted. Both stories 
and articles should run a good length of 
1,600 or 2,000 words ; 2,300 is tops. Needs 
include fillers and short fillers. Address: 
32 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 
True Comics, which has been appearing 
as a quarterly, will become a monthly as 


of the first of the year. This magazine is 


1 


now very much for both articles and 


open 
stories running the whole gamxi of interests 
of boys of. the 10 to 16 year age group. 
Harold C. Field edits this too, He promises 
quick readings, with reporis averaging 
around ten days. Payment is around 3 cents 
a word, on acceptance; other material at 


Fillers include 


3ut they must be 


commensurate rates. may 
quizzes, gag cartoons, etc. 
clean, and must seem funny to boys of this 
Address : 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


Pv N:. ©, 


age group. 


New York 


ALK with Ralph Daigh, editorial direc- 

rector of Fawcett Publications, even for 
i few minutes, and you will be impressed 
with how carefully and how long ahead a 
house like that lays its plans. Having com- 
mitted one of the biggest mass murders on 
record in the magazine world, Fawcett is 
impatiently marking time until the majorit) 
of those magazine titles can be brought 
back to life on 


fact-detective 


the newsstands. 


Fawcett’s titles are re- 
ported on above. 
Mechanix Illustrated is 
sion, both in size of magazine and of staff. 
left 
desk just five years ago to enter on special 


due for expan- 


Robert Hertzberg, who the editorial 
now a lieut- 
tenant colonel. His job has been upped to 
And he 


; ~) ] 
Inciude 


duty with the army, is back 


executive editor. will have respon- 
sibilities which some authority in 
circulation, advertising, and promotion of 
the magazine. 

True is the magazine about which Faw- 
cett most excited, In the 
past two years, under its new policy, it has 
shot over the 800,000 mark in circulation, 
making it the largest selling man’s magazine 


executives are 
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Remember thot shck red howved dame thot hung 
out at Fu Vings Singahore Sfotat ? 


on the stands. 
cording to Mr. Daigh, is paying more than 
True. It competes with the big weeklies, 
and will buy at an author’s rate; with a 


7 * . 
No man’s magazine, ac- 


high minimum for newcomers. All material 
is factual, as befits the title. 

Good Photography and Photography 
Handbook, will be going into action again, 
the their Norman 
Lipton, gets out of the Army. Movie Story 
Year Book is resuming publication. This 
culls the best of the movie stories originally 
appearing in Movie Story. Motion Picture 
Star Album at 25 cents and Movie Album 


minute former editor, 


at 15 cents will be resumed, with Sara Cor- 
pening as editor. These offer no outside 
market. The handbooks and an- 
nuals are just waiting for paper to get 
going, but most of their material is reprinted 
from Mechanix Illustrated, and the rest 
is specially planned with writers. Many of 
the former comics will be published again 


various 


just as soon as newsprint is available. Faw- 
cett Publications are seething with plans. 
They'll be taking bigger office space pres- 
ently. And then watch them steam ahead. 
Address: 1501 Broadway, New York 18, 
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Fawcett’s Life Story changes its name to 

Todays Woman with the November issue, 
on sale October 17th. The new title is a 
more pointed label for the magazine as its 
editors have been trying to fashion it, and 
talking with individuals has indicated per- 
sonal meaning. 
Several have shown that this 
monthly reaches an audience of young 
working women and young home-makers, 
the greater number of whom are between 
18 and 30 years old. 

There no changes in the fiction 
editor’s policy. Reading of any current issue 
will show the quality and some of the range 
of subject matter. The end of the war 
means more stories with Foreign back- 
grounds. But like all women’s editors to 
whom I have talked, this editor does not 
want more war stories nor stories which de- 
pend on the war for plot. There are two 
prevalent reasons for this: One, editors 
have sufficient war stories on hand to last 
And two, most readers are 
themes and 


surveys 


are 


some months. 
out of sympathy with these 
have been asking for a change. 
Miss Geraldine Rhoads, editor of Today’s 
Woman, indicates that she is temporarily 
overstocked on novels of the 23,000 word 
length. She is not considering any ideas 
for these one-shots, nor any manuscripts 
which would require substantial author- 
revision. She is also overstocked on poetry. 
In non-fiction, she is looking forward to 
expanding the program both in quantity 
and in subject matter. For instance, she 
is more interested now in career and job 
material, in social problems, as well as ma- 
terial for fields in which there is now good 
coverage. Health articles, personality stories, 
general material on family relationships are 
all good. But she specifies that any techni- 
cal subject should be backed up by an 
authority 
an authority, or the story being documented 


either the writer himself being 
with the opinion of reputable authority. 
The short-feature program will continue 
in Today's Woman as it has under the Lif. 
Story title. 
cludes anything 
young women. 


The wide variety of subjects in- 


within the interests of 


Since the magazine aims at so young an 
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audience, the editor is especially anxious to 
get freshness and gaiety into the non-fiction, 
as well as the fiction. She looks to free- 
lance writers, as well as to regular art 
sources, to give the pages that young feeling. 

Rates are excellent, comparing favorably 
with those of the women’s service maga- 
zines and big weeklies. A story by an 
unknown author usually rates not under 
three or four hundred dollars, depending 
on length, etc. Address: Today's Woman, 
(formerly Life Story), 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The title, Life Story, will not be forgotten. 
Fawcett’s already has plans for reissuing it 
later on as a confession magazine. 

A news note on Fawcett’s True Confes- 
stons : Associate editor Claire Gaucher (pro- 
nounce it French way!) is editing a special 
page “For Teen Agers Only.” This starts 
in the January issue, and she is interested 
in seeing any sort of short piece which might 
interest the teens. Most pieces will run 
from 200 to 300 words. Variety of subject, 
please, to make a well-rounded page. Writ- 
ing style should be simple, direct, interest- 
ing, readable. No jive talk. Rates will be 
by the piece, not the word—and very good! 
Address this material to Miss Gaucher, care 
of True Confessions. 

Mrs. Florence Cleveland defines her needs 
as “dramatic stories of life today”—for True 
Confessions. Material should not only enter- 
tain readers; it should make them think 
about America, arouse their interest in 
national and worldwide affairs which con- 
cern their present and which may shape 
their future, and that of their husbands 
and families. “Under the guise of enter- 
tainment,” says this editor, “we prod our 
readers into a new awareness of life today 
and suggest new ways in which they can 
enrich and improve their own life . . .Give 
our readers dramatic stories based on timely 
issues and on problems which influence or 
warp their lives. They use these stories as 
a guide in solving their own similar prob- 
lems.” A neat statement of the function 
of a confession magazine! 

True Confessions uses short stories of 
4,000 to 6,500 words, and a novelet per 
issue of 10,000. It pays top prices, with 
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bonuses for extra special stories. Address : 
1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


ELL’S single pulp magazine, Five 

Novels, long a quarterly, is stepping up 
publication and hopes by March to be back 
on a monthly schedule. So its editor, Kath- 
leen Rafferty, is buying a lot more material 
now. Also—good news to writers !—the 
rate has been upped to a 2 cent minimum ; 
on acceptance. Stories run 15,000 to 20,000 
words; from the man’s viewpoint. The 
makeup is fairly rigid: 2 adventure novels 
per issue and 1 each of sports, detective, 
and Western. Address: 149 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Robert A. Pines, publisher of the picture 
magazine See, is adding to his staff and is 
building up the contents. He hopes to an- 
nounce a monthly schedule soon. As he 
has no staff of photographers, there is a 
definite need here for good picture material 
and picture features. The slant will now be 
heavily toward human interest with stories 
presented in small focus not covering too 
much ground. Pick a small area and cover 
it thoroughly, getting in a lot of human 
interest. Catch the reader’s emotions as 
well as interest. 

See is always interested in glamor, but 
on a high plan. Current issues will show 
how far from the original cheesecake plan 
this magazine has got. Professional beau- 
ties don’t interest the editors too much. But 
they do yearn to “discover” talent for the 
various professions. One or two serious 
articles appear each month—these by big 
name authorities with liberal views, so this 
is a field closed to most writers. See is pub- 
lished at 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
nm. ¥. 

This Month finds that its readers like a 
little fiction, to give the publication real 
variety of reading matter. The first piece 
appears in the October issue. The Novem- 
ber issue will carry notice of a contest, 
which extends until] March 1, 1946. Mater- 
ial “must be neither trivial nor routine. 
What is wanted,” according to the editor, 
Ada Siegel, is “unusual, high-standard fic- 
tion, emphasizing off-trail contents, with 
stress on building up good characterizations 
or human interest moods rather than action 
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plots or boy-meets-girl situations.” The type 
of fiction used in Story Magazine is perhaps 
suggestive of what This Month is looking 
for. Lengths: between 3,000 and 4,000 
words. Judges: editors of the magazine. 
Prizes : a $500 and two $100 victory bonds ; 
plus the purchase price of every story 
bought (up to $250). Address: 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (And if you 
are calling on this editor in person, be care- 
ful—those beautiful girls may be staff mem- 
bers, and they may be would-be models on 
their way to the Powers School for Models 
right on the same corridor. ) 

Miss America, the “Teen Life” magazine, 
has a new editor. She is Miss Peggy Nieto 
Speed, formerly associate dean of Lake 
Forest College in Illinois. Bessie H. Little 
has been advanced to editor-in-chief. This 
is one of Martin Goodman’s publications in 
the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Young America, a weekly magazine for 
distribution through schools, has a new 
managing editor, Robert F. Deed. Neither 
Lawrence DeNeufville nor Julie Neal are 
connected with the magazine any longer. 
All fiction has been arranged for, for the 
entire year. So there is no free-lance mar- 
ket here. The address: 32 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. I. K. Schuman has joined the New 
York staff of Esquire in the position of 
executive vice president. He was formerly 
with The New Yorker. The New York ad- 
dress is 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Hazel Berge, editor of Dell’s Modern Ro- 
mances, told me that the emphasis of 
stories for this magazine should be on the 
problem story, the family story, and on 
good regional backgrounds. She does not 
want either war or rehabilitation stories or 
problems of the returned soldier. Her files 
are full of such stories, and the ones she has 
already bought will be appearing for some 
months to come. Incidentally, she is tear- 
ing her lovely blonde hair over the number 
of stories which start off innocently enough 
and then switch to a flashback of Pearl 
Harbor, etc. No matter how you look at 
it, these are still war stories. And her thumb 
goes down on them. Address of Modern 
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Romances: 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Fr - 10-Story Western, Harry Widmer is 
looking for all types of the frontier Western. 
This is the period before the towns settled 


down, but after the covered wagon pioneer 


stage. Shorts run from 1,500 to 4,000 
words; novclets 8,000 to 10,000. Payment 
is a cent and up, on acceptance. And a 


nice prompt editor to deal with. 

For Rangeland Romances, Editor Wid- 
mer would like stories in those same lengths. 
These must be love stories laid in the Old 


West. No modern tales. Same rates. Both 
are Popular Publications pulps. Address: 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The crossword puzzle magazines of the 
Dell group get all their crossword puzzles 
But the Kathleen 
Rafferty, is anxious to see all sorts of puz- 
zles, and Official Crossword Puzzles. These 
special pages in each of the three books: 
Pocket Crossword Puzzles, Crossword Puz- 
zles, and Official Crossword Puzzles, These 
should be fresh and original. If you would 
like to work it, then it may please these 
readers. Don’t make them too difficult, Just 
the 


from regulars. editor, 


hard enough to hold interest of the 
adult. Payment depends on ma- 
terial; on acceptance. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Red Kirby, editor - publisher of Pach 
O’Fun at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, is switching from the straight G. I. line 
Sub- 
jects should be man-and-girl; but nothing 


average 


to material of more general interest. 
risque. Plenty of love, reconversion ideas, 
readjustment subjects. This little humorous 
magazine includes comical verse up to 32 
lines in length, gags, short prose which runs 
to not over 400 words, cartoons. Payment 
is on acceptance, $10 base rate for cartoons, 
25 cents a line for verse, 2 cents a word base 
rate for prose. 

The book publishing firm, Bernard Ack- 
erman, Inc., is now located at 116 E. 19th 
Street, New York 3. at 381 
Fourth Avenue. 


It was formerly 


A. WYN, who added book publishing 
* this fall to his magazine activities, is 
calling his book imprint: Current Books, 
Inc. Offices are at 67 West 44th Street, 


DIGEST 


New York 18. Bernard B. Perry is general 
manager. 

The book firm of L. B. Fischer has added 
a department of juveniles, under the direc- 
tion of Rudolph J. Gutmann, Publishers’ 
Consultant. This Mr. Gutman 
indicates an open market in the juvenile 


note from 


field: 

“We are designing and producing the 
juveniles for L. B. Fischer. This year there 
were three titles. For next year we plan a 
larger line of books for the age group from 
3 to 10 years. We are interested in simply 
books for ail 
ages, which we would like to buy for an 
outright fee. 

“We are 
for several publishers.” 


written copy for children’s 


producing books of this kind 


The address of Rudolph J. Gutmann is 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Young World Books is a 
juveniles put out by International Pub- 
lishers, at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. Mrs, Elizabeth Morrow is the 
(And no relation to the Elizabeth 
Morrow who writes juveniles and is Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow. 


new line of 


Bacon 
edit Yr. 


slender, modern looking young person, 
Mrs. Bacon is earnest in her desire to find 
books which will stir young people’s curi- 
sity and help them to think independently. 
books about 
science, about the way we live, about the 


These are about people, 


past, present and future of our world, They 
try to help improve human and _inter- 


l be- 


national and _ relations 
tween different groups in our own country. 


relationships, 


They must be more than just any good 


juvenile. They must be useful in a democ- 


racy. The ages of readers are 9 to 16 years. 


The staff is small, so inquiries first are de- 


sirable. Payment varies greatly ; according 


to the book. Four volumes were issued this 
fall. There will probably be eight next year, 


under the imprint of Young World Books 


20th cary - Fox Film Corporation 


is doing some interesting things 
in the way of Literary Fellowship Awards, 
all members of the 
Armed Forces, the Merchant Marine, and 
those honorably discharged. The hope is 
that they will uncover another Ernest Hem- 


which are open to 
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ingway or Laurence Stallings. And the 
purpose is to encourage the writing of full 
length books for publication. Awards are 
made on the basis of individual merit. This 
is not a competition, and there is no specific 
time within which application must be 
made. Five awards have already been made. 
Twenty-five have been tentatively planned 
for the first year. Each award totals $1,500. 
Of this, $150 is paid immediately upon pre- 
sentation of the scholarship; a like sum six 
months later. The balance of $1,200 will be 
paid in monthly installments of $100 dating 
from the Each carries an 
option on the motion picture rights. An 
additional $18,500 will be paid if the book 
is published by a_ recognized publisher. 
Other payments and 
bring the possible total to an impressive 


award. award 


possible payments 
ficure. 

All types of narrative will be considered. 
For details about how to submit material, 
etc., write to the 20th Century-Fox Film 
Corporation’s Story Department at 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Little Magazines 
Sir: 

I for one am grateful to you for the list of 
little mags published on pp. 38-39 in the Sep- 
tember, 1945, issue of the Dicrest. May I, 
however, call your attention to a few which are 
not mentioned? 

Experiment, a quarterly of new poetry. Mar- 
Editor, 6033 South 40th, 
Quarterly.) 


garet Deming Lund, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Pharos, Box 215, Murray, Utah. (Quarterly. 


Poetry Chap-Book, 227 East 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Quarterly.) 
Matrix, a magazine of creative writing. Frank 


Brookhouser, J. M. MacDonald, Joseph Mosko- 
vitz, editors, 1500 W. Nedro Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. (Quarterly.) 

The Ravon Anthology, a quarterly, non-profit 
magazine verse. Francis Lambert McCrud- 
den, editor, 15 Minetta Street, New York 12, 
N. Y. (Quarterly.) 

Perhaps some other readers are interested in 
the above titles. Have I overlooked any? 

Kurt H. Wo.Fr 
1488 Belmont Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 
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The same film company is involved in, 
another fellowship award to help service 
men or ex-service men develop their book 
ideas. An unlimited number of writing fel- 
lowships, each paying $4,000 in advance 
option, and open to men who have written 
for Yank, Stars and Stripes, or any other 
military publication, is offered by a three- 
way agreement among a publishing house, 
Reynal & Hitchcock; a 
company, 20th Century-Fox Films; and a 
reprint publisher, Publications. 

The latter is a subsidiary of Steven Schles- 


motion picture 


Hawley 


singer, Inc.) The three companies will start 
with a joint initial payment of $1,000 for 
each 5-page outline of a novel or factual 
book which is acceptable to all three. For 
detailed information on submission of 
manuscripts and on time and method of 
further payments, write The $4,000 Fel- 
lowship Awards, Twentieth Century - Fox 
Film Corp., 30 Rockefeller New 
York 20, N. Y. Be sure to specify the award 


Plaza, 


in which you are interested. 


Package Design Magazine 
Sir: 

A new monthly trade paper entitled PS, with 
editorial and advertising offices at 11 West 
42nd Street, New York, is scheduled to appear 
between Séptember first and fifteenth. Pub- 
lished by Roland M. Carr, formerly of Packaging 
Parade and Radio and Television Journal, PS 
Packaging Service—will call itself the service 
magazine of the packaging field. First run will 
be 8,000 copies, 36 pages, one-color process, and 
distributed by mail gratis for the first six months 
to a selected list; thereafter at subscription 
rates of $4.00 per year. 

Managing of PS is 
former managing editor of Syndicat 


Myriam Sieve, 
e Store Mer- 
chandiser; and technical Paul Wohl, 
special writer for Barron’s and the New York 
Herald Tribune. The editorial matter will con- 
sist of articles dealing principally with the “how- 
to-do” element. It will include special sections 
of package design} materials—handling—ship- 
ping, a buyer’s guide, booklets and catalogs. 
Rovanp M. Carr, Publisher, 
Magazine PS 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Any Rights Today? 


A Discussion of the Literary Rights an Author Should Sell to a Pulp 
Paper Magazine 


By ARON M. MATHIEU 


HEN selling his work to most of 

the major the free- 

lance writer pockets a check and 
releases to the publisher the right to use 
his story in one issue of one magazine. The 
author is free to sell reprint rights to any 
one of the nine Digest magazines, and also 
to sell radio script rights, syndicate, house 
organ, Sunday newspaper, Canadian syndi- 
cate, dramatic, television, comic strip, an- 
thology, foreign, movie, and magazine re- 
print rights for the highest prices he can 


magazines, 


get. 

WHEN SELLING HIS WORK TO 
MOST OF THE PULPS, THE FREE- 
LANCE WRITER POCKETS A CHECK 
AND RELEASES ALL RIGHTS. 

He has no further opportunity of getting 
income on that story, book length feature, 
or serial unless the pulp paper publisher 
chooses to release to the free-lance writer 
permission to sell whichever one of the 
specific rights to his literary work the 
author has a chance to unload. The pulp 
paper publisher, in most instances, has the 
right freely to sell reprint rights to the 
author’s story, and to pocket all the cash 
which is regularly being done) or to:divvy 
with the author if he chooses. In case of 
the latter the pulp paper publisher, in most 
instances, has the right to tell the author 
just how much of the booty he will give 
the author and how much he will keep 
himself. The score: Publisher 100—Free 
Lance Writer 0. 


The position of the average free-lance 


40 


writer who views this situation is lucidly 
given in this letter: 


Sir: 

I just sold my first pulp story to 
ee ”. Their check carries an 
endorsement on the back “Full pay- 
ment for all rights.” If I endorse the 
check, I wave goodbye to that story 
forever. How outrageously unfair! It’s 
maddening to think that something I 
sweat out is lost to me forever for a 
few lousy bucks—for one cent a word 
—dgone for good as far as I am con- 
cerned because a strong armed, sharp 
practice, pulp paper publisher knows 
I have no recourse—nobody to go to, 
nobody to help me, nobody else to 
buy my story but himself. So he pays 
me a cent a word, and BUYS ALL 
RIGHTS. What a rotten way to deal 
with your fellow man. How mean and 
Sé fish. 

AuTHor’s NAME WITHHELD. 


Just as the answer to Pearl Harbor— 
“why was the United States attacked?”— 
is reasonable and clear to students of his- 
tory; so the position of pulp paper pub- 
lishers who attack the undefended position 
of free-lance writers is clairvoyant to all 
who know the publishing background of 
the pulp paper industry. 

Before saying a word in behalf of our 
friend who wrote so vehemently 


young 
above, and before addressing our old 
friends in the leather swivel chairs in New 
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York roaring Forties, let’s review the back- 
ground facts. 


OT so long ago, as a magazine life- 
time goes, most of the pulp paper 
publishers bought first magazine rights 
only. Today, out of nine pulp paper houses 




















only Ziff-Davis and Magazine Management 
Corporation buy First North American 
Serial Rights, and release all other rights 
back to the author. The other seven buy 
all rights or a reasonable facsimile. 

It is interesting to estimate why these 
two houses follow a practise which is so 


different from that of other pulp paper 
publishers. <7ff-Davis Fiction Group writes 
us: 
Thank you for your letter of August 
10, in which you ask for a statement 
on the rights that we buy from our 
authors. 

Believing that the majority of pulp 
writers are often cheated of their 
rights, we ask only for First North 
American Serial Rights on any story. 

RAYMOND PALMER. 


There are three interpretations of this 
letter. 

First, to accept it at face value. Mr. 
Palmer, is a decent, square editor and wants 
to do the right thing and so do his em- 
ployers. Second, Mr. Palmer’s hard-fisted 
competitors might put it this way: “Ziff- 
Davis are relative newcomers to the field. 
They don’t know what happened in 1931; 
they don’t know what’s going to hit them 
in the face in 1951—or, God forbid, in 
1946. When they find out, they'll be sorry. 
And so will we. And so will every produc- 
ing author.” 

The third interpretation of this letter is 
that Ziff-Davis do know what they are 
doing in releasing all other rights back to 
the authors. Flying in the face of a danger, 
(which we shall discuss later) they choose 
purposefully to enhance their prestige by 
publicly doing what the author considers 
the honorable thing. 

Raymond Palmer, one of the ablest fic- 
tion editors in the pulp field, still retains 
the general mentality and attitude of a 
free-lance writer. Most writers when they 
become editors lose this. Palmer never has 
and that may be one reason why he is 
pre-eminently successful in dealing with 
writers, in making fast friends and fine 
contributors out of them. 

Magazine Management Corp. is the 
other house buying only First North Ameri- 
can Serial Rights. Some of the literary 
agents selling to this house feel there is a 
mitigating factor in this decision, Rates 
are not as hich here as elsewhere, and some 
agents feel that this firm is trading on its 
position in buying only first rights simply 
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to establish an argument for somewhat 
lower rates than offered by leading pulps. 
Bob Erisman, editor of this. house, used to 
be a free-lance writer, and that may be a 
strong factor in his publisher’s decision on 
rights since Erisman, if we know our man, 
would far rather write the best book than 
publish it, and his “feeling” for free-lancers 
may be the factor that caused Publisher 
Goodman to make his decision. 


We mention this line-up of two on one 
side, and seven on the other and the theo- 
retical reasons why these decisions may 
have been arrived at only to show the 
variable reasons floating about in the field, 
The seven opposed to the liberal rights 
policy of Ziff-Davis and Magazine Manage- 
ment are: Ace Magazines, Columbia Pub- 
lications, Dell Publishing Company, Fic- 
tion House, Popular Publications, Street 
and Smith, and Standard Publications. 


HAT is the background history that 
caused most of these seven to make 
the switch? 

Back in 1931, when solid citizens were 
selling apples on the corner for a nickel, 
and bank deposits were falling like leaves 
in the autumn, some magazine printers in 
New York City, Brooklyn, and New Jersey 
were hungry for They had 
expensive plants that could make a profit 
only if operating two shifts a day. When a 
million dollars worth of machinery works 
only 8 hours a day it can’t pay for its 
investment and either the printer goes 
broke or the machinery goes back to the 
maker. 


customers, 


In this case, seventeen printers all came 
up with the same idea. Since they already 
had their plant, linotypes, presses and 
bindery, the main cost for running the 
entire shebang another 8 hours a day 
would be the paper, ink and the labor. 
Figured on this basis, the printers could 
turn out printing at less than anybody else 
could, and so these gentlemen decided to 
sell that printing right back to themselves 
in the shape of magazines containing re- 
fiction. These cunning conniving 
and their prototypes were with us 


print 
men 
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from the time of Adam, dreamed up the 
idea of a little business on the side in their 
own name. By selling printing to themselves 
at very low prices, they could build up a 
personally owned business as a port in the 
storm in case the printing business crashed. 

Some of these men got no further than 
the idea. Some were reformed by hiring 
printing salesmen who brought in vast 
quantities of paid printing. Some got part- 
ners who knew the publishing business, and 
some just began to print fiction reprints 
and hoped for the best. The rest is debacle. 


In 1932 through 1936, the pulp paper 
industry was plagued with fiction reprint 
magazines selling for less money than the 
established books, and with closely similar 
titles. Street and Smith’s basic title Detec- 
tive Story was hemmed in on all sides with 
reprint pulps that sold for less money and 
earnestly tried to look as much like Detec- 
tive Story as they possibly could. The 
manuscript bill of these reprint magazines 
was about $5 a story. The editor (i.e. the 
printer) simply went to literary agents who, 
in many cases in 1932, were doing their 
own typing, filing, and pasting on of 
stamps, and offered $100 for the right to 
publish 100,000 words of pulp fiction. For 
this same right, Street and Smith was pay- 
ing $1,000, at least. And what most authors 
don’t understand, is that in bad times, a 
differential of $900 a month can make or 
break a pulp. The reprint pulp started out 
with a $900 lower budget, and no ethics. 
The cover was usually sexed up and the 
character of advertising accepted was hor- 
rible. For every Street and Smith basic 
title at 15 cents or 25 cents the consumer 
saw on the newsstands not one, not five, 
not ten, but actually twenty different maga- 
zines with very similar titles, sexy covers, 
and retail prices of ten cents. 

What do you think happened to the 
retail sales of the Street and Smith basic 
titles? 

You’re right. 

What do you think pulp paper publishers 
decided, then and there, about releasing 
“all rights” to authors, 


You’re right again. 


“Most Helpful 
INVENTION 


Ever Made For 


CREATIVE WRITER" 


CLEMENT WOOD, of Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y., 
novelist, short-story writer, poet and historian; 
author of "The Complete Rhyming Dictionary," 
“Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary," gnd “Art 
and Technique of Writing Poetry" (standard 
text-books); eminent teacher of both prose and 
poetry writing; and who has written and SOLD 
more than 2500 words a day for the past quarter 
century, wrote us recently: 

Your "INDIVIDUALIX, a System of Characteriza- 
tion and Individualization," is the most helpful inven- 
tion ever made for the creative writer. Gloria God- 
dard (Mrs, Clement Wood) asks me to say that she 
will use it hereafter on all her novels. It will prove 
indispensable in her Susan Merton, Nurse, series, 
over the pen-name of Louise Logan. She is now tak- 
ing time off to write one of her more serious novels 
over the Gloria Goddard name; and has already 
started using INDIVIDUALIX, and finds it invaluable. 

| agree thoroughly. | wish | had had it to use in 
my THE CORPSE IN THE GUEST ROOM, to be 
published this month (August). It will certainly be 
used in my spring murder mystery. In Who-dun-its, 
especially, some little mannerism or trick of speech 
may be the thing on which the plot, and the detec- 
tion, turn; and INDIVIDUALIX for the first time 
keeps all these before the writer at every second. 

Congratulations on your splendid invention, in be- 
half of the creative and non-creative writers: for 
biographers will find it as helpful as fiction writers. 
Send us another order at once, 


PEGGY GADDIS (DERN), of Stone Mountain, 
Ga., who has authored many novels, eleven of 
which have been made into movies, says: 

It seems to me that it (the INDIVIDUALIX) should 
be very helpful to beginning writers who are obsessed 
with plot-woes and who have not yet realized that — 
there can be no plot without first achieving charac- 
ters! In fact | know a great many moderately suc- . 
cessful writers | feel would benefit greatly by a close 
study and application of the system you have worked 
out to such an amazing degree. .. I've been flirting 
with the idea of doing a text-book for writers in my 
own field—I'm afraid your system makes that un- 
necessary, 


CASH In On Your Writing — NOW 


Paper restrictions have been removed for magazines, 
resulting in unprecedented demand for good fiction. Let 
INDIVIDUALIX help Fa reap a  - harvest during 
the years of Peace-Ti 


NEW PRINTING! 
$2.50 POSTPAID 


THE WYTERCE CO. 


Publishers 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Revised 
PROBLEM STUDIES 
John detain 


are being issued in three volumes. 


The first volume is reserved for direct dis- 
tributign to you if you own or have access 
to his companion volume of Case Studies, 
referred to constantly. 


It is NOT AVAILABLE in book-stores. 
It contains Six Basic Problems. 


To keep down costs, it is paper-bound. 


For copy by book-post remit $1.50 


Publications Division 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 


OFFICE 
12345 Shoshone Avenue 


Grenada Hills, California 








YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you produce 
salable material. Low-cost basic training for beginners. 
Typing, rough-draft revision and critical analysis services. 
Moderate fees. Details furnished without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 











BOX 23 








PROMPT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation, if de- 


50c per thousand words, 10,000 words or over 


45c a thousand. Minimum charge $1.00. Carbon copy 
free—mailed flat. Poetry Ic per line. 


LORA ROHN 
WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 125 
84x11 letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 
lines, same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5ce to checks. 
Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 


Writers Supplies since 1935 
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LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss, 
aici ———eeeeeeeeeeeoeEeE 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE { 
for Authors ) 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in Q 

and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. Q 
The William-Frederick Press { 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. § 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 5 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Meanwhile, the battle of the legitimate 
pulp paper publishers against the cheap 
reprint pulp paper publishers was fought. 
There were five fronts: 

First, the big news distributing agencies 
were served notice by the big pulp paper 
publishers that if they handled cheap 
fiction reprints they would lose the busi- 
ness of the major pulp publishers. 

Second, the stable was locked, and almost 
all pulp paper publishers proceeded to buy 
“all rights” from authors. 

Third, the Federal Trade Commission 
was appealed to for help against unfair 
competition, and WriTer’s DicEst has in 
its file, letters from Mr. Ralston of Street 
and Smith, Mr. Steeger of Popular Publi- 
cations, and from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission thanking the editors of the Dicrest 
for evidence that contributed to proving 
the fact that similar titles made “unfair 
competition” and that reprint pulps not 
plainly marked reprint was an act of re- 
straint of trade, since the consuming public 
had no way of knowing whether the maga- 
zine it bought was one it had read else- 
where three or four years ago. 

Fourth, literary agents who sold material 
to reprint houses were given the one-two 
at several private Algonquin lunches. 

Fifth, the pulp paper publisher declared 
war on the writer and said to wit: Hence- 
forth you can trust me, but I shall never 
trust you again. I’ll buy all rights, and I'll 
release what rights I want, when I want, to 
whom I want, all in my own good time. 


HAT’S the bloody story, the back- 
ground every newcoming free-lance 
writer should know. 

Today, the pendulum has swung around 
and the pulp paper publisher is mishand- 
ling the free-lance writer on four counts: 
(1) Annuals, (2) Canadian, English maga- 
zines and World magazine rights, (3) re- 
printing of old fiction without additional 
payment, (4) the questionable matter of 
buying “all rights.” Before detailing where 
we believe the pulp paper publisher should 
specifically liberalize his purchases, let’s 
quote from some of their letters on the sub- 
ject of what rights they purchase. 
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Louis H. Silberkleit of Columbia Pub- 
lications., 241 Church Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., writes us: 

“As a rule, we buy all rights on any 
material appearing in our pulp magazines. 

“However, on the full book length novels 
for our western pulps, we usually buy 
magazine rights only, although on some of 
these book lengths we also buy all rights.” 


West Peterson of Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. says: 

“Tt has always been the practice of Dell 
to purchase all rights from authors. How- 
ever, we have a very liberal policy in regard 
to reassigning these rights. On a number 
of occasions we have granted authors per- 
mission to use published stories in antholo- 
gies and books, etc. 

“We do not reprint stories that have 
appeared in the past in the Dell books.” 

Harry Steeger of Popular Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd St. New York 17, says: 

“T’ve been back a short while from my 
tour of duty—and a tour it was indeed, It 
turned out to be a great deal longer than I 
had expected because we did the Pacific, 
and the Atlantic as well. I even managed 
to get in a trip to Paris, and it’s a sad place 
compared to those pre-war days. The only 
drinks we could buy were small shots of 
cognac at $2.35 per each. 

“My ship had forty-four officers aboard, 
and three of them were avid readers of 
Writer’s Dicest, and were looking for- 
ward with enthusiasm to the day when 
they could get down to writing. So you see, 
Wrirer’s Dicest gets all over the world. 

“Regarding the letter from the anony- 
mous free-lance writer—I can certainly see 
his point. But you’ve stated our point in 
your letter: namely, that we do want to 
avoid a repetition of those five or ten-cent 
reprints. That was an intolerable situation, 
and could easily return. Many publishers, 
to whom I have spoken, buy all rights, as 
we do. However, we are always glad to 
return to the author whatever rights he 
wishes, on request—which, I think, makes 
the proposition as fair as possible, under 
the circumstances.” 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


rr my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmospolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, ana to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“TWO NOVEL SALES .. .” : 
write John C. Fleming and Lois Eby 


“You have shown us what a thorough knowledge of the 
market, sales ability, plus close and intelligent cooper- 
ation between agent and writer can mean. We most 
heartily congratulate you for your two novel sales 
to E. P. Dutton.’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately by an experienced typist. Minor 
corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation if de- 
sired. Receipt of manuscripts acknowledged by return 
mail. Carbon copy free. 
50c per 1,000 words. 45c per thousand over 10,000 words. 

Mailed Flat. 


LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
1055 Elton St., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


























JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 




















POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 

_— M; Quarterly prize, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLAC 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 














SERVICE FOR WRITERS | 


Manuscripts edited and typed for publication—short 
stories to book length novels; also Fiction Factory Plots 
for stories and practical, home-study, self-instruction 
course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








‘AN IMAGINATION 


DOESN'T SNEER AT 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 


It pays off in nett checks. LEARN technique. Ade py ed 
script make-up, plotting taught. ARTICLE WRITERS: 
stript TRUE stories. Free marketing offer Bea renin Souker 51 


D. Laurell, 81 No. Portiand Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Active Scripts in 
AL ES Appropriate Markets 
s Mean More Sales! 


As agents, we KNOW those markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOUR time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s 
advice and help supplies. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 

















WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
PICA TYPE 


ent mga nl of all kinds typed neatly. accurately and tech- 
t! perienced typis s 
Every page 
in spelling, grammer, punctu 
ired. SOc per 1000 words. 10% discount over 
Poetry ic per line. Mailed flat. PROMPTNESS 
GUARANTEED. 


ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover Stree Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

















GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Po: tpaid, $1.00 








What do other writers think of your story? 


WRITER - CRITIC CIRCLE 
® A round table discussion of your story by 
three writers. 


® You criticize and compare stories of three 
writers. 


® A published writer sums up and offers a de- 
tailed criticism of your story. 


$3.00 per story fany length up to 5,000 words). 
Send your ms. and M. O. to 


THADINE HEDGES © GRANT OBERG 


1618 Fairmount-1, WICHITA 6, KANS. 











WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Charles S. Strong of Standard 
zines, Inc. 10 East 40th St., 
N. Y., writes us: 

“The rights which we purchase from 
authors vary with the magazines. For in- 
stance, in the magazines using book-length 
character stories, such as Texas Rangers, 
Black Book Detective, The Phantom De- 
tective, etc., we have created the char- 
acters, and supply the authors with a com- 
plete character set-up. Therefore we pur- 
chase all rights in the completed stories. In 
some of the other magazines where series 
characters are also used, and these are the 
product of our editorial minds, we also 
supply the authors with a descriptive cir- 
cular on the characters, and purchase all 
rights. 


Maga- 


“For our other fiction magazines, we 
usually purchase all serial rights in order to 
guarantee that we will hit the newsstands 
with these stories before any other presen- 
tation of the story reaches the reading 
public. After the stories have appeared in 
our magazines, we generally release sub- 
sidiary rights such as motion picture, tele- 
vision, radio, etc., to the author upon re- 
quest. I believe that this is the practice fol- 
lowed by other publishing houses.” 


Fiction, House, 670 5th Avenue, New 
York City. 

Jack Byrne was out of the city when we 
wrote him for a statement, so we will have 
to supply the information from our files. 
As far as we know, Fiction House buys all 
serial rights. The author may sell movie 
and other rights but he is closed out on any 
other magazine sale unless Fiction House 
elects to re-assign them to the writer. 


Street and Smith, 122 East 42nd Street, 
N.Y.C. 

Mr. Ralston was out when we phoned, 
so we'll supply what data we have on the 
rights this house buys. Street and Smith 
buys all rights. They release rights back to 
the author if not in conflict with their 
interests. 

Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th St., N.Y.C. 
A. A. Wyn, according to our records, has 
in some instances bought all rights and 
other times only all periodical rights. 
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N THE major question of whether the 

pulp paper publisher should be per- 
mitted to continue to purchase more than 
First North American Serial rights, with- 
out extra pay, WriTER’s Dicest wishes to 
withhold judgment. We know and under- 
stand the publisher’s point of view and we 
believe business in this country will very 
soon see a repetition of the reprint evil. 
Authors have no sense of publishing ethics 
when the ethics don’t apply to them, as 
was proved in 1931. 

Writer’s Dicest will not suggest to 
pulp paper publishers that they whole- 
salely liberalize buying rights until we are 
able to suggest means whereby the sneak 
reprint pulp publisher is boxed in so that 
he can’t publish. 

We applaud iff-Davis and Magazine 
Management Corporation for their cour- 
ageous stand in the matter of buying only 
first magazine rights. But we have seen our 
good friends in the pulp publishing indus- 
try hammered and butchered by un-ethical 
writers who sold second and third maga- 
zine rights for a song. We certainly cannot 
condemn a pulp publisher who has been 
through the 1931 period and takes a very 
hard headed attitude, based on his being 
raped once, and thus being wary about 
buying only first rights. We lived those 
days ourselves and saw the self-same author 
who sold reprints rights to a $100 story for 
$2.50, yammer like hell because some first- 
run publisher was now paying only $40 for 
the same kind of story. Who ruined that 
publisher’s business? Who forced his rates 
down from $100 a story to $40? 


What About Right Now? 


UT there are three specific points which 
we believe should be liberalized now: 

1. Additional payment for use of fiction in 
literary annuals. 

Street and Smith are the worst offen- 
der in this regard. This fine old house 
has always led the way in high editorial 
standards, in “best pay in the field” in 
fine treatment of its editors, and in pur- 
su'ng a general policy of public relations 
that brings credit to the pulp paper 
industry. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


/ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 
eo 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction."’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


[PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy om 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Ma/led flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 

CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 





























— Radio Writing — 

Get quick, complete training in the 
most profitable writing field. The radio 
market offers increasing opportunities to 
the trained writer. 

Learn at Home in Your Spare Time 


In a few short weeks you can learn 
to master the technique and mechanics 
of writing for the air. Personal super- 
vision insures results. Complete texts 
furnished. An R. W. I. trained writer is 
not a “beginner”’—he is a professional 
radio playwright. 

Write professionally —every type of 
radio program—also commercial writing. 

Learn how FREQUENCY MODU- 
LATION is opening up new writing 
fields, Ask for free copy of AIR TAL- 
ENT TIMES. 


Free information sent on request. 


RADIOZ/2i2écg inscirure 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. S-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 



















One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


YYouLp you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.’’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘“‘dollar 
offer’’ on MI’s famous writing course, which teac' es 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘“‘Modern Writing,’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an exper enced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is materia' yo. 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the maverial we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazi-e Institute, Inc., Dept. 5010-C, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, WN, Y. 


O Please send free catalog. 
O I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


AGATORR ccccccccccccccecccrccsserceeserecestececcees 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 















WRITER’s DIGEST 
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On only one point, Mr. Ralston of 
Street and Smith deals unfairly with 
free-lance writers. This is the matter. of 
publishing handsome annuals in fields 
in which he has leading magazines with 
no payment save glory to the free-lance 
writers. Mr. Ralston says these annuals 
have all the prestige of an O’Brien or an 
O. Henry award, They do, but these 
other books pay—why shouldn’t Love 
Story Annual, and Western Story An- 
nual? 

It riles hell out of an author to see 
his work selected as the best of the year 
and not get a dime in recognition out 
of it for himself. 

We appeal to Mr. Ralston, in the 
interests of raising the standards of the 
entire pulp paper industry, to make 
payment on the Street and Smith an- 
nuals. It’s not how much is paid; $25 a 
story would be welcome. It is a matter 
of gall to free-lance writers to see their 
work given the blue ribbon and no cash. 
For $1,000 a year Street and Smith can 
do a fine thing. We ask them to do this 
helpful thing to raise the standards of 
the industry and to encourage free-lance 
pulp writers. 

We regard Street and Smith, as do all 
free-lance writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers in the field, as a great house 
worthy of our best literary efforts. In 
our next issue, Mr. Ralston, we will 
consider it a privilege to publish your 
reply. 


Additional payment for separate’ Eng- 
lish and Canadian editions. 

Several of the pulp paper publishers, 
Standard, Popular, and we think, pos- 
sibly, Dell, issue separate editions of 
their magazines in Canada or England; 
and at least one publisher may be plan- 
ning to issue an Australian or Spanish 
edition. Writers are not paid separately 
for foreign editions. Should they be? 

If Ten Detective Tales is published 
in the United States, and copies are 
also sent to Canada and England, and 
the same stories that appear in the 
USA editions also appear in the foreign 
editions (whether printed here or 
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abroad) we think one payment to the 
author adequately covers the publisher’s 
obligation for all copies printed of that 
issue regardless of where they are sold. 

But some pulp paper publishers re-sell 
English rights of pulp paper stories pub- 
lished in their American magazines to 
Canadian and English publishers. 

In some cases they get outright cash 
for this,/ and we believe they should 
retain only 20% of this amount; the 
usual literary agency fee on foreign 
sales. For the publisher to keep it all, is 
simply barging into the property rights 
of the author, not to speak of cutting 
into the sales activities and income of 
literary agents. The publisher has the 
right to compete with the literary agent 
as the salesman for the author’s wares— 
but surely not when he keeps a 100% 
of it. 

We believe that pulp paper publishers 
now selling foreign literary rights to 
their magazine fiction and retaining 
100% of the sales should forego this 
practice, and give the author 80% of 
the proceeds. 

There are also some pulp paper pub- 
lishers, notably, Standard and Popular 
who have special British deals in which 
only a few of the stories they buy each 
month find their way into foreign fiction 
magazines, owned, controlled or asso- 
ciated with these two American houses. 
In some cases the American publishers 
get paid a royalty on sales by the British 
publisher; in other cases, he receives the 
right to use an equal amount of 
British fiction wordage, and in other 
cases he owns the foreign publishing 
house outright. Often the British editor 
will switch the story around, Anglicizing 
it, and the American editor, getting 
British words back will jive them up. 
In either case, the author gets 0. 

Here is the position conservative, 
practical free-lance writers take on this 
subject, and let’s illustrate it by men- 
tioning Popular. 

Let’s say that Harry Steeger buys 200 
stories in September for the various 
Popular magazines. He uses 15 of these 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evcni..g 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FEE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 








"TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper hel 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 

50¢c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 


1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 








BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENIL'S 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magaszines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, 1 have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars, 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmer Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 





able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 


510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 
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LITERARY 
HEL P 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a liv- 
ing with the pen for I5 years. During toe past 
five years | hav e sold E.ERY MA .USCRIPT | 
have written. That is why | KNOW I can 
help YOU. 

have no stereotyped forms or “courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to make 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell 
Books are my specialty, though other 
types of maieial are gladly ac- 
cepted. Write today for terms and 
complete details. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


Interviews by 
C H A R LE S arrangement 
only 





HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN. 
Box 413, Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 


for October, has all the recent, unexpired prize 
contests that we have listed in the last six 
The price is $1.50 a year, monthly; 
T. A. Mullen, Editor. 


months. 
20 cents per a copy. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DON'T READ THIS! 


If you don"t type your own manuscripts. 
The device typists = ETAT} ave long Bag sie wishing, om. 
the “TYPUL il t v hre Te Is 
the typist the aes “hee of lir es remain ng to e bot tom of 
ipts! | F 











o th 
the paper. Have elieve mental strain 
of typ ng! t! 

Send $1. Spccify type iter make and model number, 


TYPULATOR SALES COMPANY 
1744 Catalpa Dr., Dept. WD-1, Dayton 1, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Sceing is believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW. One cent well spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C-13, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


NCORPORATED 
The only corporated oh ool devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in MP ho writing and offering complete poetry training. 


Correspondence Cou:ses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 





Chicago 47, Ill. 




















DIcEsT 


stories in various special Canadian and 
English issues which contain additional 
original material purchased on the 
Canadian or English market. Thus 
from these 15 stories he is making a 
(and taking separate 
risk!) above the profit he makes in re- 
tailing the other 185 stories he bought 
that one month. Wrirer’s DIcEst 
feels that Mr. Steeger, in such a case, 
should recognize this additional use to 
which the story is put in a more or 
less separate pu —— venture and 
pay extra for it—perhaps $10 to $25 
depending on the i ngth. 

This isn’t much money but it does 
makes the writer whose story was se- 
lected out of 200 others feel in his heart 
that he, the writer, is a little better than 
the other fellow and that Popular ap- 
preciates it and pays for it. 

We don’t think such a payment 
should be made for stories in a magazine 
that is reprinted in its entirely abroad, 
but only when a publisher selects for 
this special purpose, the best of what 
he has bought that month and _ uses 
that special part in foreign publications. 

We will appreciate hearing from Ned 
Pines and Harry Steeger and welcome 
the opportunity to publish their reply. 


separate profit 


Both these men are exceedingly suc- 
cessful on the basis of their own brains 
and ability—they have what they have 
because they made it so. We believe 
that kind of mind will want to see that 
the other fellow who works only with 
his brain and a pencil—just as they do 
—has a share in any special recognition 
given his work. 


}. Using it over again. 

The third specific point which we 
believe should be settled more liberally 
for the free-lance writers is practiced by 
Fiction House, and some of the small 
pulps. This deals with reprinting pre- 
viously published stories a second time 
in a magazine and not paying for the 
republication. If Fiction House buys 
300 stories in 1930, and then in 1945 
goes back to its 1930 file and selects 5 
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stories from that year to use in its 1945 
magazine, we believe those 5 authors 
should be paid separately for this second 
publication on the part of Fiction 
House. Perhaps only 1/3 of what was 
originally paid would suffice. But, Jack 
3yrne, you’re a writer and an editor of 
long standing. Let’s say that instead of 
editing for Fiction House, you are a 
free-lance writer (as you once were so 
this will be easy for you to imagine.) 
In 1930, you sold Mr. Kelly a 10,000 
word story for $100, and in 1940 you 
see this same story back on the news- 
stands. That same day you got a re- 
jection from the Rajah, and another 
from Leo, and Allen Marple writes you 
that “at this time we don’t think your 
style is quite up to Collier’s.” Jack, 
that’s the day you see this story of yours 
splashed on the cover of a Fiction 
House book. You didn’t get a letter 
from the editor telling you how glad 
he was to use it again. He just used it 
and you saw it, 

Well, we all know how you would 
feel and that’s the way the boys feel. 
Could you manage to pay a third of 
what you paid the first time when you 
reprint a story? After al! that story has 
a special something when you select it 
out of 500 others. Isn’t the author 
worth coddling and isn’t it fair as a 
matter of general fair business principles 
to pay the fellow a few extra dollars? 
In the next issue of the Digest, Jack, 
we'll be happy to publish your decision. 

These three points, if corrected, will 
go a long way to smoothing the feelings 
of writers who feel sat upon. The en- 
tire amount of money involved isn’t 
much—but it is a nicer way of doing 
business. Haven’t all of us come far 
enough along so that we can continue 
to do the bigger thing? 











EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items. Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished stvle 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. Big 
revised course shows how, with examples; list of over 150 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 
postpaid. Also collaborative short-short story course and 
other helps available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 
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POST WAR PLANNING FOR BEGINNERS 


Personal professional coaching for new 
writers who wish to be selling in early post war 
days. Monthly rates on request. 

Fiction, juvenile, biography, articles, criti- 
cized, edited, $3 to 5000 words. Book length 
special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate typing, 50c per 1,000 words, Carbon 
copy. Extra first page. Minor corrections, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Poetry, Ic a line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Also reasonable 
prices on manuscript envelopes. My 17 years of ex- 
perience assures he!pful service. 

RALPH UNDERHILL 
BEEBE, ARKANSAS 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $121 worth 
of stories and articles in July. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


YOUR STORY WILL SELL 


Some publication wants your story. We can help you 
slant it to the publication for which it is best suited. 
Reading fees, criticism and revision suggestions, $3. 
up to 4,000 words, 50c per thousand for all over. —_ 
ular 10% fee on all stories sold. Our literary consul- 
tants are regular producers. 


THE ATHENS AGENCY 


Crawfordsville, Ind. P. O. Box 361 
The cradle of Authors: Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, 
Kenyon Nicholson, Maurice and Will Thompson, and others, 




















Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 
CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unava lable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem, Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination, Write 


for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-6 


126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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REWRITE Magazine RADIO ee 




















Is Growing Fast Because of You! 
g Fast By HELEN ROWLAND is 
A leading New York Agent is plugging REWRITE in a 1 
book soon to be published. It has been recommended . ‘ . ‘ cal 
by many magazines whose editors subscribe to REWRITI OESN’T it give you a glowing feel- vog 
But REWRITE ie growing phenomenally chiefly because ing to hear announcers cheerily say, 
of you In big cities and small towns you °) o 5 Z ? “3 S 
mouth praise brings in the bulk of our new s “One P. M. Eastern Peace Time. , 
In 5 years REWRITE’s circulation has a anc 
times There must be a rea W eve been sO keyed to the awful war, that you 
REWRITE is Complete, Dependable and Personal a . ‘ 66 Waa re?? ‘ 2 ¢ “t+ tIncredi > ‘ 
sunelinids gh REWBITE auny, bot thes ssid the word “peace” has an almost incredible ae 
It Away. It’s too valuable, too Permanent in its Con ring to it—but a beautiful ring. 
structive, Spec Writing and Selling advice sig = - ” to. 
Have you a Story or Selling Problem? We can solve it It was through radio—its news reports ene 
with one of our detailed, practical articles. Every month . ame - , -_ nt: a tid ste Eat 
callie cies iix sue cee eects af te Geom and analyses by commentators—and its giv 
alized help and scoop tips in the columns of REWRITE < e izz : S < interviews with G. | -s.. 
Buy REWRITE now! It’s guaranteed 100° dramatization: ind inte , Reg gencks, hin 
that we civilians learned of the grim side = 
ORDER TODAY : ; | 
: : of the war, and final triumphant peace Th 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. . a 
Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1 per year. news. How else but through radio could Ho 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. we hear an on-the-spot account of the ac- ae 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. tual sionine of the if surrender on the 
50th Month Anniversary (Oversize) Issue, 25c. a signing ° 1 “ a 5 : SO | 
NO free Sample Copies! U.S: Flagship Missouri? You could al- 
DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? most hear the scratch of General MacAr- 
Writer’s Counsel Service has the best kraft envelopes thur’s five historic pens. ( 
obtainable in round trip sets. Flat and One Fold ‘ - 
sizes. At prices comparable for inferior manila brands. A great deal of air time consumed by Sui 
Orders accepted for 25 to 1000! , j ° a - 
news reports and special war programs will : 
t 
. THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB be vacated due to the war’s sudden end. for 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase > 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends Producers had to shelve plans for new war ‘ 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a Ss The : } bh « 4 . 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. programs. 1e atom bom sure struc — 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book radio! Program switches and cancellations 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases ‘ : ; i 
; ran through radio like wildfire. This va- 
THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE S nel oe . ; : 
; hig cated air time will now be used for more 
Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per drama, comedy and musical shows and 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped Sa : = 0 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full more writing material will be needed from 
Market Appraisal. via 
writers. 


No Postcards! Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed”’ policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me The Jap collapse has lifted wartime re- 


today. It pays! 
strictions on materials vital to radio, and 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS executives have been given the “go ahead” 





Writers Counsel Service signal for various projects which lay dor- 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. mant during the war. Television, radio’s 
See eee ween Seen up-and-coming rival, welcomes the war’s 





end, so that the video field can expand 

via additional materials. 

POEMS SET TO MUSIC Radio is a vibrant young lady of 25 
saiimenes ee Se x se © eye 

Right now is the time to have that song| Years old—yet she’s as new as that civilian 


; es ; : 
poem set to music. It could become a big suit that Civilian Joe is wearing. 








“hit.” That is our job as our business is The shortage of good comedy material 
having your song poems set to music ready is apparent when one tunes in on some of 
for you to submit to publishers. Just send in the comedy shows. 

your song poems for Free Examination, no A comedian is mainly as good as his gags. 


obligation, or write for Free Instructive 


oe ays Clever gag writers are at a premium 
Booklet Outlining opportunities. 848 P 


and there’s a sad lack of enough top-flight 

UNITED MUSIC CORP. ones to weave Ha-Ha scripts. What top 
Dept. 3, Salem, Ind. gag men there are, are forced to double 
up on several shows, which causes repeats 
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on gags. Comedians are grabbing former 
gag-men hot out of the service. 

New gag subjects are the keynote—no 
more banter on rationing, Hirohito, or G. I. 
camp woes, etc. New peacetime gags are 
vogue. 

So if you have a funnybone on paper, 
and can turn out a gag-umptious script, 
your best bet is to contact the individual 
comedian you think you can best write for, 
to ascertain whether he can use your gag 
talents. Convince him of your gag-ability, 
giving your writing qualifications. Write 
him direct care of his program. The top 
comedians generally need a staff of gagsters. 
The Messrs. Allen, Benny, Cantor, Gardner, 
Hope, Kaye, McGee and others, say the 
words faster than writers can write them— 
so gag men are their very right arms! 

* * * 

Now for some radio script markets : 

CotumsBiA BroapcAsTING SysTEM, 6121 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

This network has a need for good scripts 
for their gripping half-hour series: 
“Suspense,” aired Thursdays, 8:00 p.m., 
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EPT over CBS. 

William Spier, Producer-Director-Editor 
of this top thriller, informs me of its spec- 
ialized script needs. “Suspense” is not a 
detective story show—no tracking down 
crime by means of clues and suspects—and 
no stationary character, such as a sleuth 
hound, etc. This does not mean that a 
detective cannot play a prominent part in 
your script. “Suspense” is not a horror 
show—so—no outlandish characters who 
aim at spine-chilling. There can be an 
element of horror, if it is believable, and 
conceived with taste. “Suspense” is not 
a ghost story—no ghoulish characters or 
supernatural scripts. 

Now that you know the “cannots” here 
are some of the “cans”: 

Although writing realistically, be sure 
that the criminal in your story meets with 
retribution, for this is essentially a crime- 
and-punishment show. However, no poor 
guy or gal should come to a bad end in 
your story, simply by dint of circumstances, 
through no fault of his own. 

“Suspense” uses stars, so your script must 











210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


J: 


COMFOR 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
FOR PROFIT 


Read How Palmer Graduates 
Are Succeeding 


Writers already selling 
with their work or revenue, 
aspiring to become successful 
Palmer Training. 


their material, but dissatisfied 
as well as men and women just 
writers, are benefiting by 


Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Gertrud: 
Atherton, Katherine Newlin Burt and others praise the 
Palmer course, its personnel and the help given to writers. 

Complete thorough instruction in all phases of writing 
—fiction (short stories, novels), magazines and feature 
articles, newspapers, radio scripts—is combined with close 
personal direction by successful writers, editors and instruc- 
tors on the Palmer Staff. Witness: 


$105 For Story 





‘After revisi ing the story ac 1g to your su aggestic I 
sold it for $1( also have af part siory sold in ee om 
Credit certain sly goes to Pal: a i Ae Manit toba, Can 


Steady Growth 


“I had never sold a word of fiction before enrolling for 
Palmer Training. My first sales netted me about $40 per 
month on the side. 

“My first straight fiction story, sold for $45 Then I sold 
one to Liber y for $250. Recently, anc rt er or $100 

What I have been able to do I t almost entirely 
to Palmer guidance.”” H. S. Sar, H ee Calif. 


From "Pulps" to "Slicks" 


the Cou 


“It will doubtless interest you to know that -ourse is 
already bearing fruit. My purp se, aS you may recall, was to 
get away from the pulp paper and edge into the smooth, or 
illustrated field. I’ve accom pli hed that in two instances in 
the past two months.”’ C. P., Ohio 


First Article Sells—More Requested 


ped up by Popular Mechanics 





‘My. in tial article was snat 
I received a sizeable check and have requests for more 
J. E. S., Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Credits Success to Palmer 

“TI can truthfully say that every success of mine a liter 
ary way, has be nm due to Palmer Training.’’ Be Ham 
merstein Thomas, Columbia, Ohio 


Averages Over $100 Month 





“Before enrolling, I had _ wae mz any attempt to write 
All I possessed was the ar and 1 thought I h ad too 
little education.’’ Zora A. Loveland. Oakland, Calif 
More Than Expected 

‘‘More and more I am amazed at (and very grateful for) 
the interest and effort you give to help us over the hurdles. 
I could 7 have believed a correspondence course could be so 





wonderf Mrs. C. S., Chicago, Illinois. 


Good cco Thanks to Palmer 








“This letter is intended for embryonic writers There 
was an opening for advancement . When I told the chief 
I was “one of your aeaciates. he smiled broadly and said, 
‘Why then we're brothers Il also studied at Palmer. I have 
them to thank for my good fortune! You know the rest 
Harry J. Fazzina, Bristol, Conn. 

Department of Education 
Recommends Palmer 

“‘We have had occasion to suggest to a number of persons 
your course in fiction wr ng Je are very favorably 
impressed wi ith your cours reciate your cooperatior 

a, Ses Director of Rehabilitation, itinnines., Manitoba 


FREE BOOKLET 


Enjoy the ideal career of a really successful writer—money, 
travel, independence, recognition! To find out how Palmer 
can help you, write TODAY for FREE Booklet. 
SSSSTSSSSRSTRSSTE SECTS TES ESTES HSK H EERE THESES Ee eee eee 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

6362 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, California. Dept, CA1C5. 

Please send me free illus trated booklet, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique feature 
of your training in writing for profit. I understand this 
request is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


. sss 











WRITER’S , DIGEST 


contain a rich, star role or two co-starring 


roles. A star role is not created simply by 
the number of words per page uttered by 
the character. He or she must have a 


definite profile, and be vital in bringing 
about the denouement. If he is a killer or 
heavy he pursues his machinations one step 
too far and is then trapped. If he is the 
hero, fighting against odds, he is ingenious 
enough to extricate himself from difficulties. 
instead of outside aid, the solution 
of forethought on his part. 
The plays “Kind Lady,’ and “Gaslight,” 
(from the Broadway play, “Angel Street’) 
are good examples of suspense-ful plays. 

Recently I heard a rebroadcast of one 
of their outstanding scripts, “Sorry, Wrong 
Number,” a poignant, touching story of a 
woman in a desperate position, trying to 
get someone to believe her predicament 
over the phone. This has become a radio 


Thus, 
is the result 


classic. Agnes Moorhead gave a breath- 
taking performance. While this had a 
simple plot—richly told—Mr. Spier will 


also consider relatively complex plots. Send 
to CBS for release first. 

Script should be 24 minutes playing time. 
Ist act should be 5-8 minutes in length— 
followed by program commercial—resump- 





tion of drama, which plays out to end. 
Opening scene must show predicament, to 
capture audience’s attention before com- 


break. Payment—excellent 


mercial 
* * * 

Cotumsia BroapcasTinc System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Janice O’Connell, in Charge of New Pro- 
gram Ideas at CBS, tells me she is always 
glad to see new, fresh program ideas with 
sample scripts, displaying your best writing. 
Send to CBS for release. 

* * * 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 

I. S. R. Carlin, Director of NBC Record- 
ing Division, tells me he is interested in see- 
ing high calibre scripts from writers for 
adio transcriptions. Writers should query 
first, and live in or around N. Y. for assign- 
ments. Primarily he uses half-hour mystery 
dramas for a transcribed chiller series. In- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrvzr’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of fore gn 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with moncy order or check to cover the 
November issue on or before October 10. 














The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons, 

The following ‘personals’ are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











WHO WANTS TO MANAGE Honeysuckle Acres in 
Arkansas while he writes the great American novel? 
I can offer a good propostion. Mary Jane Knisely, 
722 Seuth Ashland, Ch.cago. 





WANTED—Copies of Detective and Murder Mysteries 
od eas 1939. F. Lee Baldwin, Grangeville, 
aho, 





TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH “GUIDEX”! 
Authentic Genealogical Research Guide—$2.00. 
International Heraldic Bureau, Post Office Box 508, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND COLLECTORS—I am 
ering for sale a bound coll ction of 3 nation- 
ally known newspapers pertaining to World War 11 
dat.ng from the bombing of Warsaw to the sur- 
render of Japan. For information, write Jack Mc- 
Gaffigan, Carlyle, Lllino s. 





TEXAS! Cnce land of the Tejas—now land of ro- 
mance and ‘heap big future! Get T xas story facts 
and locale correct. 4 questions answered $1.00, by 
native Texans. Pcrsonal attention. Guaranteed sat.s- 
faction. Juanita, 632 Melba, Dallas 8, Texas. 





CABIN—Five small rooms; % mile from road. Quiet. 
Ideal for writer, for children, for health s-eker. 
Low rent. Box 62, Ayer, Mass. 


SALE: D‘gests, 1930 to 1946, 517-H, Bedford, Ind. 





IF IN YOUR MIDDLE YEARS you want peace in a 
settled companionship—so do I. If you have learned 
the hard way to be a little tolerant, not to expect 
perfection, to give and take—so have I. If you like 
simple liv-ng, gardening, walking, books, music, 
languages, good talk, a few good friends—so do I. 
If you can maintain a modest country place, I can 
keep it charming and comfortable, cook good food 
too. You may have gathered that I am female. If 
you want to write me I’ll answer from Box P-8. 


WAVE petty officer first class d-sires contacts lead- 
ing to position in small publishing company after 
discharge. Good educat on and well-round d.experi- 
ence. Could take over some editorial duties after 
short apprenticeship. I am interested mainly in 
article magazines or children’s books. Prefer north- 
eastern U. S. Box P-1. 





STUDY MAGAZINE MARKETS THE BEST WAY— 
Read the magazines! We furnish 25 pulps for $1.50. 
25 slicks $2.00. All different. All recent issues. 
Postage free. Send to Goldman, 27 S. 19th, Phila- 
deiphia 3, Pa. 


“On the road to Paradise I fell astray— 

The barren desert had fenced me in. 

For days and years, alone, | wandered, 

Seeking the fem nine “HER” whose touch alone 
Could awak.n my instinct of the Heavenly way.” 

If you wish the rest of this poem—are lonesome—in- 
telligent—-keen -nterest in coming political and 
mental lile—Am m ddle-aged unsuccessful writer, 
w.thout restraint, in stream-of-consciousness fash- 
ion, enlivens your thoughts, write box P-4.’ 


ORIGINAL VERSE WRITTEN on any subject, for any 
ec ason. Send all data you wish included, also 
whether sent.mental or humorous verse desired. 
For many years my special hobby. No offensive cata 
will be considered. Thomas Wiedemann, Sr., Author 
and Free Lance Writer, 171 Elm Avenue, San Bruno, 
California. Note: Send no money until rece_pt of 
sat sfactory typewritten verse. One dollar for four 
vers:s of four lines each. Fifty cents for each addi- 
tional four lines. 


PHOTOGRAPHS hand tinted in oil colors. 5x7, 75c; 
8x10, $1.00. Please state all colors. Will refund 
money if not satisfied. Mrs. R. Ewing, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 


WANNA DISCUSS WRITING over a few Colas? Doris 
Linder, 215 W. Adams, Springfield, III. 


FRENCH TRANSLATOR—10 years experience. Betty 
Browder, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


ORIGINAL HUMCR written to order. Any subject. 


Cartoon iceas a _ speciaity. Don Frankel, 1508 
Homan, Chicago 23. 
500 SUBSTITUTES for “he said.’”’ Complete, with 


definitions, for 25c. R. 2, Box 36-B, Norman, Okla. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS?—One “outside” opinion 
may be all you need. What I’d do if I were youm— 
$1.00. Box 81, Riderwood, Md. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $200. House of 
Pett.t, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
books, bookl.ts, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded), Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c; six months’, 30c, Enterprises, 
Spr.ng Valley 1, N. Y. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nine books! $2.00. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spr.ng Valley 1, N. Y. 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Sercnad:;”’ 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church Street 
Annex, New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Wr te for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 220 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types, $7.50 each—Cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Second 
Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


THE GOSPEL WINGS, a relizious devoted monthly 
paper. Copy and book of hints for more profitable 
poultry raising. All for 10c. W. E. Martin, Bassett, 
Virginia. 





TRICKS ’N’ TIPS—The QUICK way to te2ch your 
dog simple tricks! Send 25c to Box No. 392, West- 
field, New Jersey. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an un- 
crowded profession. Complete course in illustrated 
book and handwr ting analvs's $1.00. Mayer, 681D 
Market, San Francisco 5, California. 
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FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ teils how and where to sell 
poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 50c. 
“The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspondent 
Plan” gets you checks from small publications; 2Sc. 
Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies origi- 
nal.comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES and news items 
profitably. Instruction brochure, 50c. Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, lil. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Real 
Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


COOK’S PLOTTO—A few Plottos, like new, and Keys 
for sale. $8 each set complete. Mildred Bauer, 1420 
College Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. 


REDHEAD, FRECKLES, BLONDE or what have you 
—Sober gentleman, medium to fair, around forty, 
would welcome correspondence. All letters with pic- 
ture answered. Box P-19. 


HANDWRITING reveals hidden traits. Send sample 
of handwriting and fifty cents to Mrs. Z. Perez, 
1010 Myrtle Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NEGRO. Three questions 
about the Negro answered for $1.00. By a young 
Negro college graduate. Box P-20. 


VETERANS who are writing ser‘ous, writing hard, 
writing rejects. Published v-teran this war will try 
to help you write sales. No fees, no services to buy; 
poss ble collaboration. Send brief summary back- 


ground, writing experience. No manuscripts. Box 
P-14, 
$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 


sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 
Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
magazine, 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. Embers, 
Batavia, N. Y 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where and 
how to get it, in a spare-time ma'l order bus ness 
of your own. Full information without obligation. 
Edward P. Graham, 1125 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HERE IS A HCME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no bocs. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Chailes Ol:ve, 


Willmar, Minn. 

COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will He:demann, author and critic, $2.50 
postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of one 
short-stort at half price. James Engle, 310 Second 


Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
S=LL. Wri*-craft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, s-«lling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emot on- 
ally appealing, ba’anced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send your 
story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


TALL AND LONELY TEXAS GAL, college-educated, 
25, desires ‘“he-man” correspondence. Interests 
range from Donald Duck to Shakespeare. Box P-16, 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A WRITER? Can you be? 
There is a way you can be certain. Are you Satisfied 
with your present job? Vocational Analyss with 
Sincere Personal attention. Write for information, 
Personal Counseling Service, Room 1085, 681 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco 5, Caiit. 


TRUE STORY in verse and prose of the nationally 
known Thanksgiving Eve McCoy triple murder 
Author, M. M. Duffee. 54 exciting chapters, $1.00, 
Old Reliable Book Co., Washington C. H., Ohio. 


“STRIPPERS DON’T TEASE’’—Sexsational expose of 
Strip-Tease stag party racket! Only $1.00. Box No. 
392, Westfield, N. J. 


WESTERN MAN, 29, interested in article writing 
and youth Hostel Travel, wishes to exchange let- 
ters. Box P-21,. 


WANTED—“Writer’s Nook” in good condition. Pre- 
fer with file One one side, nest drawers on other. 


Box P-2. 


WANTED BY PRODUCTION AUTHOR—Secretary, 
Companion. Do typing. Talk plots. Build scripts. 
Thirty, forty, Unattached. Cheerful. Worker. Good 
sport. Good salary. Contract. Summers New York 
and Ma:ne. Florida winters. A. A. Burrell, ““Thunder 
Hill,” York Harbor, Maine. 


GENTLEMAN desires correspondence wi'h lady in- 
geste in writing, life and exchange ideas. Box 
-11, 


“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon”’ ideas for magazine fillers, how to gather ma- 
terial, and how to write and sell these short articles. 
This money-making guide furnishes 365 subjects— 
one daily for entire year!—and gives markets. 
Special, 50c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., An- 
derson, S. C. 








MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. J 


LITERARY IMPASSE? Impecunious, impractical in- 
trovert, locally despised, ridiculed, gnored, lone 
small fry? Live with fellow Grub Streeters; mutual 
encouragement? Then write Bechtold, 1110 South 
Eighth, St. Louis, Mo. 





IS THERE an erterprising male who would like to 
know a ta!l, young glamorpuss located near New 
York? Interested in dancing, music, psychology, 
literature or what have you. Object: ultimate mat- 
rimony. Box P-7. 


MOVED to new and larger quarters at 4004 Gocdwin 
Avenue, Los Ang! s 26, California, the California 
Cour er Magazine. Ten c nis per copy. One dollar 
a year. Charles Jacklin, Publisher. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers and Maga- 
zines.”’ Inspirational, helpful instructions, 25c. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


WRITER RENTING new pine grove cottages, N. H. 
town, next season. One already taken by radio an- 
nouncer. Stage, radio, writing folk preferred. Write 
now! Guy Langley, New Durham, N. H. 


GHOST WRITER. Versatile. College graduate, 
teacher, expert in Merchand sing, advertising, pub- 
licity and research. Eve Baker, 2111 West 101, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


ESSENTIAL INGERDIENTS first 200 words your 
story. Convenient desk chart listing all, ins ruc- 
tions, $1. Gleasoncraft, 1709 Lafayette, M:chigan 
City, Indiana. 


BACHELOR, 40, recently discharged from service, 
wishes female correspondents. Object matrimony. 
Box P-22. 


STENCILS EXPERTLY TYPED. Ornamental Ietter- 
ing if des red. Can furnish Dick or Sovereign sten- 
cil. 60c, includes stencil. Prepaid. Bessie Bystrom, 
225 N. Fourth St., Marquette, Michigan. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MANUSCRIPT explaining the secret of retaining or 
regaining Manhood or Womanhood. It’s someth ng 
you'll do. No drugs. $1.50. Julanie Lampkin, 1438 
Linden St., Augusta, Ga. 


ONLY THICK NOVELS can equal the movies in 
ver. Why, free. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago, 
inois. 


STAMMERING CORRECTED by latest scientific 
methods. Write for complete information. C. H. 
Schroy, Spec alizing in Psychological Speech Prob- 
lems, 1816 West 5th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. Ethel 
reg ay Boardwalk at New York Ave., Atlantic 

ity, N. J. 


STOP WORRY, uncertainty. Your personal domest'c 
or soul problems solved. 10 years experience—con- 
sultations, humanics, psychology. Confidential. 
$1.00 (returnable) with letter. Dr. Suner, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIA—Questions answered by Australian, 40 
years experienc.; first-hand knowledge back coun- 
try, city life, fauna, flora, mining, travel, sport. 
Social or labor questions and secondary industry a 
specialty. Three questions, $1. James F. Welch, 
2566 Crew St., Whittier, California. 


CARTOONING—Comics and Chalk Talk. Charts and 
imstruction only $1.00. Free Cartoon Review. Car- 
toonist Brugman, Dept. W, Parkman, Ohio. 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS in your home! Free booklet 
describes scores of exccllent “money-making” 
plans. Kessler, Box 392-W, Indianapolis. 


VITALITY COCKTAIL! Vibrant Vitality the success- 
ful wr:ter’s essential need! Rich in Vitamin E. Im- 
mediate results guaranteed! 25c. Gaskel Formula 
Foods, 85 Lancaster, Albany 6, N. Y. 


MONEY-MAKING IDEAS—F've volumes of money- 
making business startcrs, $1. Single volume 25c. 
Ed Burke, 1345-B, Robson, Vancouver, Canada 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. Shows 
how to really write Sa'able work. $1.00. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


HUMOR FOR HUMORETTE! Stories to 2,000 words; 
art.cles to 1,000; verse, jokes, cartoons. Mail manu- 
scripts to Kurtz-Gu:nard Publications, Room 316 
Mack Building, Denver 2, Colorado. Varying rates 
on acceptance. 


IF YOU LIVE IN ATLANTA, are an unattached fe- 
male under 35, not too conventional and would like 
occassional dates with amateur scribbler, give name, 
address, telephone number. Box P-23. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for de- 
tails and markets The Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


POEMS WRITTEN for all occasions. 10 cents line. 
G.ve details. Earl Jelneck, Almont, Michigan. 








PROFITABLE HOBBY, painting Textiles, Neckties, 
Lampshades, Leather, Oilcloth, Pottery. Complete 
illustrated instruction book, $1.50. Alby, 1374 East 
8th, Brooklyn, N. Y 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Consulting Psychologist wi'l 
inform, advise, instruct you. Arthur Rene Neveu, 
251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


GEARY’S POETRY MAGAZ'NE—Coming soon. Cash 
for poems, Also short-shorts and Juveniles. Sub- 
scription $2.00 a year in advance. 1908 Third St., 
NE., Canton 4, Oh.o. 


SOUTHERN LADY, 35, coll ge graduate, wishes cor- 
respondence with intellectually inclined gentleman. 
Box P-10. 


NOTICE—On Auvust 24th, 1945, pursuant to Library 
of Congress Communication MGM; bt 8-6-45, 
s'gned Sam B. Warn-cr, copyright on all portions of 
the book “How to Write for Money,” not included 
in the pamphlet by that name, passed to the Public 
Domain, subject to the author’s common law rights. 
Jack Woodford. 
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LETTERS OF CHEER for Shut-Ins and Bereaved. Let 
a college woman and teacher with a depth of under- 
standing write you weekly to give you that zest for 
living. Rates $5.00 a month. Eve Baker, A.B., 2111 
West 101, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


YOU'LL write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
joke book. Exciting Stimulat.ng. 13c. Don Frankel, 
1508 Homan, Chicago 23. 


SELL YOUR POEMS FOR CASH—308 paying mar- 
kets, 8 classifications. What they want, when they 
pay, PLUS “Selling Your Verse’ and ‘‘Manuscript 
Preparation.” Practically a condensed course for 
$1.50, postpaid. Merle Bynon, 4627 Lewis Ave., 
S.E., Washington 20, D. C. 





DOG OWNERS—Teach your dog to retrieve! Send 
only $1.00 for complete instructions. Box No. 392, 
Westfield, N. J. 


NEW YORK young man, writer, artist and ex-vaga- 
bond, ex-G.l., ex-actor, ex-lover, would like cor- 
respondence with girl or young woman interested 
in the strange and unusual paths of literature, art 
and psychology. Box P-18. 


GET THIS BOOK: “How to Write Stories That Sell.” 
$1.00. Literature free. “Hawkins,” 215 Lasan mas, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


COMPOSER secks lyricist collaboration. Write P. O. 
Box 1543, Miami, Florida. 


LIKE POETRY? Read Silver Star, all-poetry maga- 
zine, 5704 8th Rd., N., Arlington, Va. Sample 20 
cents. 


YOU, TOO, can be “Writing Verse for Profit”—a 
thoroughly practical study of how to write Salable 
verse. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


WRITER’S PHOTCGRAPHER, who understands the 
problems of illustrating articles so that they sell, 
wants assignments. Henry Vog:l, 3881 Sedgwick 
Ave., New York 


CAN YOU WRITE an interesting story if furnished 
subject? Storiverse Magazine wll buy. Hope Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


POCKET-SIZED BRUNETTE WIDOW of fifty desires 
correspondence with man of same age nterested in 
outdoor sports, reading, writing and matrimony. 
Box P-6. 


MAIL ORDER WORLD, 64 pages; 7-lesson Mail 
Order Course (including wholesale directory), 25c. 
“Hawkins,” 215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado. 

HANDWRITING ANALYZED! Send 


writing with $1.00 for lengthy analysis. 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


specimen of 
Paitillo 


LEARN how to paint designs on cloth. Instructions 
25c co.n. Velma Toland, Lenox, Iowa. 


HAND-PAINTED large glazed tiles, birds, landscape 
designs, $2.50. Hand-painted neckt’es, any design 
desired, $3.50. Alby Studio, 1374 East 8th, Brook- 
lyn, N 


BEGINNERS: Are you having trouble writing fict’on? 
Send for my plan. Also tips to Contest fans. Thelma 
Hlobek, 106 Washington Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 


THE BEST IN PLOTS—I develop your story idea in 
careful original fashion, bringing out the best that 
is init. Opening. crises, climax, action on and reader- 
appeal, all worked out in detail You'll find it easy 
to write a story from a “human zed” plot. Send 
story idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


“WRITE THAT SONG JUST FOR FUN.” Truth 
about amat-ur songwriting. Booklet, 50c. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


FIND YOURSELF .. . the Real You and your Real 


Opportunity. Advance “years in months.” Dr 
T.bolt, 25G, Philadelphia 20. 
EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 


Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner Ave., Chicago 30. 
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YOUNG WOMAN, 27, petite, desires correspondence 
with refined young man interested in music, litera- 
ture, and all hings .ntellectual. Box P-24. 


CIGARETTES—AIl popular brands, any quantity, 
$1.29 per carton. Complete details and I st, 25c. 
Address Box 294, Herkimer, N. Y. 


POETS—Publish your own magazine. Dime brings 
sample copy, Anderson Publications, Postoffice Box 
52, College Park, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? Earn money 
at home! “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” Com- 
plcte instructions, 60 pages, 25c. Homework Publi- 
cations, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


A ROUCH MAUPASSANT is looking for a finished, 
strong-willed Flaubert. Remuneration on partner- 
ship basis. Have character references and work 
samples available No triflers. Confidential. Box 
P-15. 


HOW BERTON BRALEY MADE $2,000 from one 
verse—told in The Greeting Card Writer. 15c. 
Lawrence W. Kiley, Birmingham, Michigan. 


RUBBER STAMP—Name, address; 3 lines; 50c. 
Augustin Rucber Stamps, Fond du Lac, W.s. 


TWO YOUNG MEN OF MANHATTAN, who think 
levity the best policy these days, welcome frivolous 
feminine corresponience. Conspiracy against bore- 
dom. Easterners preferred Box P-17. 


PIKE’S ELECTRIC READING GLASS—Electric day- 
lyte lamp in handle; wonderful aid to deficient 
sight; magnifies three times; twelve-eighteen lines 
read wit!.out moving glass; safe; electric model, 
110 volts, $9.50; battery model, $6.50. Grand 
Christmas gift. Money-back guarantee. Monroe 
Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





WRITERS !—Earn $1 to $200. Sell anecdotes, embar- 
rassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. 
Market I st and instructions, $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solcly for the perfection of 
their inner faculti>s, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of 1 fe. The International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determ_ne the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of Life,” 
a fasc nating book wil be given without pr ce; 
let this b ok guide you to the c-nseiva ive plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of P rs nal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe, K.O.X. 
AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Cali- 


fornia. 





WANTED: A Husband. Age, between 26 and 36 
Religion, J.wish preferred. Writing as a sd line or 
an established writer. Or any other legitimate pro- 
fession or pursuits. Non-drinker, non-sm ker, if 
such there be. Someone who doesn’t particularly 
care for sports, and dislikes bowling, tennis and 
golf; also bridg2, and foods like lobster, shrimp, 
chop suey. Likes: dancing, driving, conversation, 
speeches, vegetable gardens, chickens, operatic 
music, contests, fishing and some abstract thought. 
Good risibility, although serious-minded. Mild 
tastes, home-wife-and-God type of man, if such 
there be. Or am I asking too much? The advertiser 
is, or fances herself to be, counterpart of the 
above Box P-12 





WANTED: A Book Shower for Durwood Hudson, Co- 
lumbia, Lovisiana, as a surprise on his 17th birth- 
day. Love Fiction, Adventure, Mysteries, Westerns, 
Biography, Autobiographies. No object.on to used 
books. His Mother. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I've helped 
hundreds advance “years in months” financially. Dr. 
Tibolt, 21G, Philadelphia 20. 


25 OPPORTUNITY, mail order, rural and hobby pub- 
lications, all new issucs, all d fferent, sent postpaid, 
50 cents. Biggest bundle ever offered anywhere. 
so on guaranteed. Monmouth Publishing Co, 

+» Gloucester, New Jersey. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES, Careful measurements. 
accurate, interesting details. 400 words, $2.00; 200 
words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Proved plan 
helps hundreds. Dr. T bolt, 24G, Philadelph.a 20. 


MADE TO ORDER VERSE. Humorous, sentimental 
or comb ned. T: pewritten. About any person, group 
or occasion. Send complete description, list of 
things you wish included, date needed and number 
of verses. Fifty cents per verse of four lines. S nd 
no money unti! received. Return if not satisfied. 
aueeee L. Brown, 17131 Ontario, Detrot 24, 

ich. 





YOUNG MAN, 22, interested in psychology, philos- 
ophy, occultism, good music, and art. Desire corre- 
spondence with beautiful ~% lady who is fun- 
loving and unconventional. eileen $22 Marion 
Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 





TOUCHRITE, a device that brings touchtyping in 
few hours—$2.69—15c extra beyond Miss:ssippi— 
grand Christmas gift for that girl. Menroe Sales. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





A LADY WHO WRITES would like to hear from 
other lad.es who write, living in or ncar Chicago. 
Box P-3. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,’ 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South Californ.a, Chicago 


Read “WHY THE JEW GETS THE MONEY.” A 
Revelation! Education, not mockery; write us 
about this book. E. F. Hight, Box 1156, Pomona, 
Cal.fornia. 


COLUMBUS WOMAN TEACHER, 40, stranger, 
lonely, desires companionsh p. Likes driving, writ- 
ing, contesting, flowers, quiet evenings. Box P-5. 





GAG WRITER—Established, wishes to contact car- 
toonists. Phil. C. Holmes, High St., Carrollton, Ky. 





BACHELOR, 33, would like to make the acquaint- 
ance of home loving young lady, 18-35. Ov.ject: 
matrimony. Box P-13. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex invest gations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore. 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D C. 


DON’T LET NEW YORK Stop you! If you want 
metropolis in your stories, but don’t know it, let me 
do your research, give descriptions, answer ques- 
tions. On-the- spot leg work, any subject. Ques- 
tions 50c, three for dollar. Special rates for your 
other problems. Meredith, 107 Christopher Street, 
New York 14. 


GENTLEMAN, not yet forty or bald, seeks corre- 
spondence wih a young lady who enjoys writing 
and receiving letters. Box P-9. 




















WRITERS! 


Why don’t you have your manuscript typed wrpteecignaiy 
by one who has been in business since 1922? Long list of 
selling. repeat customers evidence of satisfaction. 40c 
thousand; carbon copy; mailed flat. Wrte for special 
rates on book lengths, revision, and criticism, 


ARTHUR. WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 


























THE HOUR HAS STRUCK! 


This is the end of an age. A_ new civilization and order is 
at hand. Learn the astounding facts of 76.000 years of humen 
history Find out wha pee happened—what still lies ahead 
Be prepared. 20c¢c in sta or coin can change ur life 
Send for LEMURIA THE INeOMP Af A’ Le illu trat infern- 
ative booklet om the New Order. 25,060 k printing. Write today. 


Be a Citizen of the New World. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP, Dept. W 
118 North Lerchment Bivd., Les Angeles 4, Calif. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRIT 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conseigntions survey of over @ score of publishers’ 

R’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
A books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right 
john B. Opdycke 

Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
y| Cc ald 


ames C. Fern 


Soule’s Synonyms 

Don’t Say It 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary. . 

Webster’s Dictionary 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

Property 22 

H. G. Ball 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of Writing 2 


Poetry 
Che ment Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

, ae 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 
J. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


nne Hamilton 
1.50 


Verse Writing Simplified ...... . 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


How to Write a Play.. . 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Pla . 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary .............. 0 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio ............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
wits SS eee 1,00 
bh Rogers 
REE, sa co aedosw ees 3.75 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 

NER 

Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plots and Personalities a 
J. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
i Rae San oa ate 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Wolters: Bats Fiat... ... ..00.000 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused.... 1.25 


Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Wil Herman 

SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song 1.0U 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell . 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.5 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilion 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
Prize Contests—How to Win 


Them ay 2.50 
Helen King 
Contest Gold 6u 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash House Lingo............. 5 
Western Words . 3.00 
Ramon F, Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder......... es 
Don Ulsh 
Che Art of Cartooning. . 1,00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Che Secrets of Cartooning. . 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators re 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay...... oe 
C. W. LaRoe 
Chesaurus of Humor.. . 2.0 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Business Paper Writing... 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


Writing and Selling Special 


Feature Articles aan . 3.65 

Helen M. Patterson 

eae. the Magazine Article... 1.50 
jharles Carson 

Magazine Article Writing...... $.25 

Brennecke 

Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
Harrington 

The Magazine Article . .300 


Robert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 





Walter S. Campbell — 


The if s Market. . 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1945 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.50 
Writers 1945 Year Book 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You........ 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Mipsten Fiction 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 2.00; 
ouis De Jean 
Trial & Error 3.00: 
Jack Woodford 
Learning to Write 1.00) 
Dorothy Hubbard 
Che Editor Accepts ... , oe 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Che Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
[The Mind in the Making 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
Writers—Here’s How . 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 2.00 
ildred 1. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley @ Converse 
Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCompbbell 
Writing for Profit . 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction . 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00) 
Walter Des Marais 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.00 
r. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity 2.50) 
Henry F. Woods, Ir 
Publicity _. ‘ 3.00) 
Henry M. Baus 
wae “It” in the Column.... 3.00 
Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell ...... . 2.50 
urence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel ........ 300) 
Jack Woodford 
How to Write for Money........ 1.50 
Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank ... 3.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 
Name 


Address 





James Young 





City 


Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


State 








Writer’s Digest 


is yeur best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juvenile Magazines Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. 
; cae) US 55 E. 44th “We use novels from 45,000 to 48,000 words, 
The American Girl Magazine, 155 E. Bi ‘nh dealing with a timeless West, or, if actual dates 
Street, New York City day Esther a. bien, are to be used, stories must take place before 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 2 $2.00 a turn of the century. We prefer that character 
year. ‘We use stories not over 3000 words. Any 


background which appeals to girls 14 to 17 
years of age, such as high school, sports, mystery, 
career, etc. Also 500 to 2000 word articles on 
any topic of interest to teen-age girls, such as 
careers, national or local projects of special 
interest involving teen-agers, popular science, 
sports, fashions, career possibilities, cooking, hob- 
bies, radio, records, interior decorating, etc. We 
buy photographs and poctry. Report in two 
to four weeks. Rates vary according to length 
and type of article. Payment on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year.” ‘‘We use popular yet accurate 
articles on Nature and conservation of natural 
resources. Can use some physical science ma- 
terial. Pictorial support, if possible, important. 


Query urge 
but no fiction. 


We buy photographs and poetry, 
Report usually in two or three 


days. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 
Little Magazines 
Trails, Esperance, New York, Fred Lape, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use nature articles up to 3000 
words and poetry, but no fiction. Report in 


two weeks. No payment.” 


Western Pulp Magazines 

Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Chester Whitehorn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 
good, fast moving action stories, mainly western. 
Will accept any adventure yarn, however, if it 
packs a punch. Shorts to 6000 words; novelettes 
of 12,000 words; novels of 20,000 words. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 


weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 
Blue Ribbon Western, 241 Church Street, 


New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 


and plot be stressed, suspense rather than sheer, 
bullet-torn action on every page. Women should 
be strong characters, if they are to be used at 
all. No Indian war material; no Indian, Mexi- 
can, Chinese, or Negro villains. Cowboy element 
should predominate, but off-trail subjects in the 
old West are always welcome. We always like 
to see a mystery element. Short stories from 
1000 to 5000 words also used. Generally speak- 
ing, the same applies for short stories as for 

, except that in the shorter lengths writers 
may go farther off-trail at times; humorous 
short-shorts always welcome. Factual articles, up 
to 2500 words, dealing with events, places, per- 
sons, etc., in the old West are always welcome, 
but it is well to keep clear of the well-known 
bad men or law-breakers. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yac 
a word and up for short stories, on publication; 
novels by special arrangement with publisher.” 

Complete Cowboy, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Blue Ribbon 
Western 

Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. 
Erisman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. 
“We use shorts from 1000 to 8000 words, novel- 
ettes from 8000 to 15,000 words, and nov-ls 
from 25,000 to 40,000 words. Modern mature 
copy; no fast-action juvenile stuff. Report in 
ten days. Payment is Yec a word and up.” 

Double Action Western, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. 
“Same requirements and payment as Blue Rib- 
bon Western.” 

Famous Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
use ten stories per issue, two of which may be 
over 6000 words. All types of western fiction 
desired in lengths between 1000 and 5000 words. 
Stories should be laid in a timeless West, as in 
our novels, and the same _ villain-restrictions 
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SECRET 


the hero 


apply. We like to see yarns where 
sheer 


and the opposition are not painted in 
vlack and white terms; make vour characters 
believable people and remember that any of 
the old-time Bad Men were capable of shooting 
straight or doing a good turn at times, And 
don’t make the hero omniscient or too utterly 
good ; let him make mistakes, so long as they are 
paid for. In the shorter lengths, woman interest 
should be left out, unless it belongs there. 
Stories wherein a lovely cowgirl is there sheerly 
for the sake of being in danger at the right 
moment get an extra-quick rejection here. Article 
requirements are same as Blue Ribbon Western. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is Yc a word and up, on publication.” 

Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use shorts 
to 7000 words, novelettes to 15,000 words, and 
novels to 20,000 words. Also biographical 
sketches in dramatic form, narratives of battles 
and campaigns, and anecdotes. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in a week. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 20c a copy. “We use 10,000 
to 16,000 word novelettes and 18,000 to 25,000 
word novels. We want vibrant, melodramatic 


BOOK AUTH 


GOOD NEIGHBOR COM- 
PLIMENT. Writes Walt Mc- 
Conville, of Peru: “You prove 
yourself a remarkably capable 
mind reader as well as a darn 
good judge of what a book 
of that type should be... | 
could not help but admire the 
way you had hit the nail on the 
head; it was as if you were 
sitting here reading the stuff 
over my shoulder—a'l the more amazing when | 
realize how little | gave you to go on." 

LATEST NEWS: Latest check for one of my book authors 
$1159.42, And contract just signed for a new author for her 
first book—a special type of fiction which | recommended 
to her. 

LATEST CALLS: The new editor of a popular book pub- 
lishing house (incidentally, she is a client of mine) is look- 
ing for authors who can turn out two good light romances 
a year. She will work personally with promising writers. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 





others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 





WEAPON? 


Remember--You're Different! 


So it was the secret weapon that did it, after all... 

No one can possibly know what YOUR secret 
weapon is—the secret weapon you have been forg- 
ing through the years and which will win your writ- 
ing battle for you. No matter what you may be, 
you have your own fund of experiences and ideas 
that cannot be duplicated; that are unique and 
entirely your own, 





In your own life, in your own background, there 
is more story and article material than you dream of — 
material that only you can use. The important short- 
cut in this writing business is using your own secret 
weapon. All you need to learn is—HOW, 


And that is what my clients, from the moment 
they start working with me, bear down on. For 
example: Two more clients (one in Connecticut, one 
in New York) whom | introduced personally to the 
editor of a big new magazine in my office, are work- 
ing on assignments for that magazine .. . Three more 
sales for a writer | started off a few months ago— 
each in three figures. "You have the faculty of 
making me so damn happy," writes this New Jersey 
author. "How you continue to do it for me is a 
miracle—but a damn pleasing one." These writers 
have won their battles with their own particular 
weapons because | knew their backgrounds and 
judged their potentialities. And others, as we go 
to press, are also cashing in—week's total at press 
time $1096. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—cas my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketab!e material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the speciclized markets. 
After | make a couple of 
My rates for personal 


PLAYS 


Your play may be 
published, or pro- 
duced, or both. if 
you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 


My sales commission is 10%. 
sales for you, | drop all fees. 

detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $! per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 
thors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 














A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Last May Mrs. Gal 
loway purchased my 
2, “Wr ting For 


ANOTHER FIRST SALE izes 


In August I sold her first play for a oat th ree figure sum 


together with options on two more. There’s money writing 
plays for schools. 3. 7 earned over $40,000 ‘on the side 
My above book, con nstruct ons, such as Mrs. 


tation Privilege, 
Order your copy 


fu 
Galloway followed, AND z One "Year Consul 
is $3 postpaid Mor ley back guarantee 
NOW, and get your share of this money 


CLARK WILLARD, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 





Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor —— ons in spelling and gram- 
i 


mar if desired: carbon copy fre nailed flat, 50c r a 
sand words; special rates for scripts over 10, 000 wor 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LEARN GAGWRITING! 











New method. Complete course — 
only $2.00. Includes article on cre- 
ating cartoon ideas and parodies— 


with free coaching and market advice. 


DON FRANKEL, WD 
1508 S. Homan Ave. Chicago 23 


| FOR ONE WRITER 


Who’d made only $5, I sold $450 worth (also an article 
for her husband to FOREIGN SERVICE for $75.) I 
know MARKETS as well as material. (Where would 
you send a 2.100 word aricle on aid ng tie deaf? 

sold it to SONOTONE CORP. for another $75.) I’ve 
sold all types, from books to “re shorts. 17 years as 
agent. Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. Maximum $15. 10% charged on 


sales made. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion, Danville, Hl. 


* 70 THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 

We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service, 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


457 Beacon Bldg., Boston 8, Mass. 




















xakKk* 


MANUSCRIPT “DOCTORS” 


Send your manuscripts to us and after expert criti- 
cism we will “prescribe”? the cure which will make 
your manuscripts salable. We ‘‘operate’’ and make the 
‘patient’? ready for appearance in the top slicks and 
pulps. A Stenographic Service has been conceived for 
harassed writers whose thougits escape before being 
written. This has proved invaluable to our many 
clients in the Metropolitan N. Y. area. We handle 
technical matter and straight fiction. 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 


1630 Undercliff Avenue, New York 53, N. Y. 




















“FASCINATING 
PEW MAGAZINE 


ee POR in English are 


costly and embarrassing. Be SURE 


wou vt 
of coureal? Read American Eng- 


AIR? = oe 


fascinating new quarterly. 
for sample co Tig Full 
year’s subscription only $1. Write: 

AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond, Indiana 


Dept. M-7 


New York City 16. 


Writer’s DIGEsT 


yarns of the open range, embracing strong char- 
acterization and a good, meaty plot bolstered 
by lusty love-romance interest. Give us as hero 
a cowboy or cowgirl; an outlaw, male or female; 
but don’t give us a dummy hero or dummy 
characterization. Work on the people in your 
stories to give them personality and vitality. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks, Payment is lc a word and up.” 

Real Western, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; 75c a year.‘ Same require- 
ments and payment as Blue Ribbon Western.” 

Western Action, 241 Church Street, New York 


City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. Same 
requirements and payment as Blue Ribbon 


Western. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “Same 
requirements and payment as Complete Western 
Book Magazine. 


” 


Syndicates 


Advertisers Mart, 
New York City 18. “We 
layouts, drawings for 
features and mat service. 


Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, 
use advertising copy, 
syndicated advertising 
Report in two weeks. 


Rates vary, depending on adaptability and 
cleverness of material.” 
Authenticated News, Times Tower, Times 


Square, New York City 18. Benton B. Brecher, 
Managing Editor. Newspicture service. “We 
newsphotographs, but only if exclusive. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is $5.00 and up.” 
Central Feature News, Times Tower, Times 
Square, New York City 18. Benton B. Brecher, 


use 


Editor. ‘“‘We use caption material to Pictorial 
Features—Layouts and single feature photo- 
graphs. We buy photographs, Report in two 


weeks generally. Rates vary, depending on value 
of subjects. Payment within thirty days.” 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler 
Office Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Rex 
Goldsmith, Editor. “We use fact features in 
fields of vitamins, nutrition, public health, foods, 
physical medicine and allied sciences. We buy 
photographs. Report in four to six weeks. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement with author. At present, 
we are endeavoring to select suitable features 
to be included in a volume of articles by known 
and new writers covering subjects outlined 
above.” 

Swiftnews, Times Tower, Times Square, New 
York City 18. Stephan K. Swift, Editor, Pic- 
ture news service. “Not in the market at 
present.” 


Book Publishers 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd Street, 

H. Tanner Olsen, Editor. 

“We specialize in books on homemaking.” 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., 
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Chicago, Illinois. Sybil Anderson, Editor. ‘“We 
publish textbooks and supplementary reading 
books for primary and elementary grades. Also 
entertainment material for grade school use. 
Photographs used. Report in two to four weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis or low cash prices. 
Cash on acceptance. Not in the market for an) 
material at present.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York City 19. Cecil H. Goldbeck, Editor. 
“We publish fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, and 
religious books. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis.” 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
York City 16. Edmund Fuller, Editor. 
publish general fiction and non-fiction.” 

Culinary Arts Institute, 153 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Miss Ruth Berolz- 
heimer, Editor. ‘We publish cookbooks and are 
interested only in the work of graduate Home 
Economists with a flair for writing. It would 
be a good idea for them to acquaint themselves 
with our list of books so they do not waste time 
offering us manuscripts on subjects we have 
already covered. Payment is in accordance with 
the type and length of manuscript.” 

Cupples & Leon Company, 460 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 16. D. A. Boehm, Editor. “We 
publish the following juvenile books: Picture- 
story books for ages 3-8, short as possible; ani- 
mal, school and play stories for ages 8-12, 
40,000 words; girls’ mysteries, adventures, travel, 
school, careers, and sports for ages 12-16, 
50,000 words; boys’ sports, adventures, mysteries, 
westerns, aviation and science for ages 12-16, 
50,000 words. Report in two to four weeks. 
Payment is on acceptance or royalty basis.” 

The Devin-Adair Company, 23 E. 26th Street, 
New York City 10. Coley B. Taylor, Editor. 
“We publish general non-fiction of a high grade. 
Prefer to have authors write first. No fiction.” 

The Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. Cary Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. August Dietz, Jr. and 


New 
“We 


F. Meredith Dietz, Editors. “We publish only 
exceptional fiction, biographies, memoirs, his- 
torical works, gift books, cook books that are 


unique, engagement calendars, and children’s 
books of various types. Please do not send any 
manuscripts until a letter stating the subject has 
been replied to and the manuscript requested. 
Only a manuscript will be read that has been 
preceded by a brief synopsis from which the 
editors have asked to see the complete material. 
We are interested in seeing photographs for our 
1947 Engagement Calendar of the South—but 
only exceptional photographs made in any of 
the 13 Southern States. We publish volumes of 
poctry, but only at the author’s expense. Report 
in one to four weeks. Royalty basis on other 
books, published on contract with author, paid 
at times stipulated in contract.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Edward H. Dodd, 
Jr., Editor. “We publish full-length novels of 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 


national writer's magazine 


Constructive criticism of 
mss. Individual assign- 
ments and training for 
beginning writers. Per- 
sonal collaborations. 
Free reading and report 
on novels, 


PROFESSIONAL, 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 








POLIVOPE — pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclos:d-re urn-enve! ope saves 
weight, comeee and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivope, siz 81x11", expend for booklength scripts, or 
hoa out for odd size cartoor 
Pri $1.00 a group of 20 bo Stpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundts ip or Combination Ma 
A dime brings full size trial * Polivopes and all information, 
Approved by the VU. S. Post Office Dept. 


E. POWELL, Envelopes 


G. 
2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif, 








UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies (no carbon), only 50c per 1000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher 
Bond, Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive 
manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 


446 Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 

















SHORTHAND in 


6 Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbois; 








uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and tran. 
ae. Fast pri paration for a job. Surp isingly low cost. 100,000 
ht by maii. Used in lez eding offices an Service, Wiite for 


il 
aan booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6710-5 SS W. “42 St. N. ¥.18, N.Y. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


Don’t send your poems anywhere until you read 
our free informative booklet ‘‘Getting A ead In 
Songwriting’? by well-known New York Musica! 
Director and Arranger. Write for your copy today. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 24, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Short Stories, Articles, Books, Novels Sold 


This is a challenge to all writers, Publishers are 
clamoring for new and interesting material. Can 
you supply them? Your business is to write: ours 
is to sell. We know the markets. 





Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world, can offer it to the proper 
market and make the sale. If you are a beginner, 
we shall do our best to place your first Ms. with 
a slick or popular magazine. Send us several of 
your manuscripts, giving us an opportunity to 
study your style and technique, follow our advice, 
and there is no reason why we shouldn't make the 
first sale for you. 

For beginners, our fees are $1 per thousand for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c¢ for each additional 
1,060. We shall either sell on a 10% basis, or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell, 

Book-length novels read free. 
and consulting service. 

"! know the short story technique. My own 
stories having been featured in Street and Smith 
Publications, in YOUNG'S MAGAZINE, in the 
U. S. Navy Magazine, OUR NAVY, and other 
newsstand periodica's. Let me help you."— 
Eleanor Roberts Parker, Consulting Editor. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


TYPING 


Expert criticism 














35¢ per th usan d words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service, Jwenty 


years experience. 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 


940 N. Pass Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Phone: CHarleston 8-1580 


MOST WRITERS savaien more salable, Read 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY te learn how to take the best pictures. 
On sale at all newsstands—25¢ 


Meet c AM fee 37 Zire? 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify ge Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 

. Graduates in employment and credit 
fields. police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persortal Problem and 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free: 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., EEE) JOPLIN, MO. 
WANT TO GET AHEAD? 
, Want A Higher Income? 
|) Want FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? 














that pictures make their 















4 
To find success you must FIND YOURSELF... the REAL 
YOU, your R ght Vocat.on and a REAL Opporiunity. My 
proved plan helps Hundreds advance ‘‘years in months.”’ They 
say: “‘At last a system that ally rk Send for free 
folder FORGING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, Might change 
your whole life. It did others. 
Write Dr. Tibolt, 26G, Phila. 20, Pa. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


high literary quality. Rarely buy photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment on 
royalty basis, twice yearly.” 

The 5x8 Press, Box 192, Saugatuck, Connecti- 


cut. “We publish all types of fiction and non- 
fiction books and pamphlets except journalism. 
Poetry also published. Payment on _ royalty 
basis.” 

School Tests Institute, 800 W. Duarte Road, 
Arcadia, California. Benedict, Ph.D., Editor. 
“We publish educational and industrial tests. 
ican in two to four weeks. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 

Trade Journals 

Cackle and Crow, The Poultry Paper, 39 
Church Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Paul 
Ives, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We publish short factional articles 
of interest to poultry breeders and fanciers. We 


buy poetry if shott and topical and occasionally 
photographs. Report immediately. Rate of pay- 
ment depends on matter and quality.” 


Crockery & Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City 1. Laurance C. Messick, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use business, merchandising, advertising, display, 
sales training, inventory control articles dealing 
with the retailing of glass and china. Also use 
photographs. Report in two days. Payment is 
1¥%2c a word and $2.00 per picture, on publi- 
cation.” 

The 407 S. Dearborn 


National Provisioner, 


Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. Edward R. Swem, 
Editor. Issued weekly ; 25c a copy; $4.50 a 
year. “We use personal items about executives 
and employes engaged in meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing, construction or re- 
modeling activities, and general activities (in- 
cluding social) at meat packing or sausage 
manufacturing plants. Always interested in ob- 


taining good, usable photographs which fit in 
with our editorial requirements. We use the 
services of a national clipping bureau, but if a 
clipping or item of news interest based on a 
clipping is sent in and accepted, without sup- 
plementary information furnished by correspon- 
dent, we pay 50c minimum per item; Yac a 
word when item, as published, exceeds 100 
words in length. If clipping or item includes 
supplementary material based on personal in- 
quiry of correspondent, we pay 75c minimum per 
item ; 34c a word when item exceeds 100 words. 
For interviews or stories which have been as- 
signed, we pay from Ic to 1¥%c a word. Same 
rate applies to voluntarily contributed feature 
stories and composite stories. If illustrative 
photographs are supplied, they will be paid for 
separately, depending on number used. Cor- 
respondents are urgently requested not to go to 
expense of taking special photographs without 
first querying us, except in extreme cases where 
news interest is high and photo is a ‘now or 
never’ proposition, Prompt reports.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Northeastern Poultryman, 376 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Margaret C. Dowe, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 65c a year. 
“We use factual articles on practical poultry 
raising. Photographs also used. Report in 60 
days. Payment on publication.” 

Plumbing and Heating, 45 W. 45th Street, 
New York City 19. Raymond G. Bookhout, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use general news items and particu- 
larly ‘success’ stories concerning plumbing and 
heating contractors. Also, stories concerning 
special methods of advertising or bookkeeping or 
showroom displays of plumbing and _ heating 
contractors. Photographs also used. Report in 
one month. Payment is lc a word, immediately 
following publication.” 

Southern Power & Industry, Grand Building, 


Atlanta, Georgia. Francis C. Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use articles 
on power and industrial problems, such as 
operating and engineering information, for S. 
East and S. West. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c a word.” 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Illinois. M. C. 


Small, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Specialized magazine for turkey 
growers. ‘“‘We use success stories and_ shorts 
with photos. Report in two weeks, Payment 


is 3c to lc a word or more if quality merits.” 


Fawcett Comics 
Sirs: 


The Fawcett comics (Capt. 
tures, Capt. Marvel, Jr., Capt. Midnight, Don 
Winslow of the Navy, Funny Animals, Master 
Comics, Whiz Comics, and Wow Comics) are 
in the market for short stories between 1500 
and 1700 words in length. Any topic is okay, 
providing the stories are interestingly written 
and have a fair amount of excitement in them. 
Preferably, we like to see adventure stories. 
We are rather well stocked up on war stories, 
so we suggest that writers go easy on this topic. 

We pay a flat rate of $25.00 a story. Pay- 
ment’ is made on acceptance, and we give fast 
readings. A decision is usually made within 
one week. 

Witt Lieserson, Executive Editor, 
Comics Group, 

Fawcett PusiicaTions INCORPORATED, 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Marvel Adven- 
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hould I say offer? 
proffer? tender? present?, 


HERE'S THE 


EXACT WORD 


for your exact shade of meaning! 










THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
BOOK OF SYNONYMS 


An Entirely New Work by the Famous Editorial Staff of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition 


LARIFIES the distinctions 

between Synonyms, giving 
their Antonyms and Analogous 
and Contrasted Words, ex- 
plains the differences in their 
shades of meaning, and illus- 
trates usage by classic and 
contemporary writers. An es- 
sential tool for writers, 
speakers. Alphabetical list- 
ing and cross-indexing of 
every entry. Webster's Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms has 
over 900 pages, bound in 
tan library buckram, with 
thumb index. $4.00. At your 
bookdealer’s or from the 
publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
527 Federal Street Springfield 2, Mass. 


SELL YOUR GAG IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco pronounce Don’s New 
Cartoon Gag Writer the greatest book ever published on 
cartoon gag writing. A must for every writer of humor. 
Postpaid $2.00. Stamp brings full detailed description. 


DON ULSH 
518 WRIGHTWOOD 





CHICAGO 14 








For Amateurs 
“POETRY SKELETONS" 


to keep your verses straight, $1 


Poems criticized, $1 per 16 lines, with advice, questions 
answered, budding poets helped over the hard places. 


Address, POETRY SENTIINEL-W 
132 9th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 





SO NC G WRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words, songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Building ae 1, 





Illinois 











Send Us Crime Stories 
We are in need of fact crime stories, old or new, any 
locale, for our crime magazines. Pics preferred but not 
essential. Query us first and we will advise if case has 
been covered. Full information from: 
DUCHESS PRINTING & 
PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
2382 Dundas St., West Toronto, Ont., Canada 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 


collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WRITERS! Look at This — 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE is operated by 
writers and editors for WRITERS. From the na- 
tion's press we select fresh, timely, ‘‘up-in-the- 
future" clippings to help you with the problem of 
WHAT to write, and note them with suggestions 
for developing and marketing. Our service supplies: 
FOR NON-FICTION WRITERS: 
ideas and information for all kinds of articles 
ideas for fillers 
news for trade, business, hobby and specialty mags 
information on specific subjects 
tips on human interest stories 


FOR FICTION WRTERS: 

ideas for plots for all kinds of stories—romantic, 
western, crime, mystery, thoughtful and serious, 
juvenile, humorous, slick and pulp 

radio script material 

germs for short shorts 

characters and incidents 

backgrounds and settings 

Try this inexpensive step to successful writing 

NOW. Our service is highly specialized—tell us 

just what YOU need. 
Trial subscription, one month $1.00. 

Monthly service per year $10.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


"The Writer's service the Writers Okay" 
(D) Box 21 Salina, Kansas 








TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections in punctuation, grammar, and 

spelling. Extra first page and carbon free. Fifty 

cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ie per line. 
JULIA McGUIRE 


21 O'Donnell Street Salamanca, New York 
Phone 882 











SONGWRITERS 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"*YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION!?! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New Yok, N. Y. 

















GOOD SONGS 


"Only Chance of Success as Song Writer" 


For beautiful, original melodies send your song poems for 
Free examination and full details from writer whose ““HIT’’ 
song sold over million copies and records. 


Professional Song Service, Box 2309-W, Hollywood, Cal. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


RADIO WRITING 


(Continued from page 54) 


ject plenty of realism and suspense into 
your thrill-a-minute scripts. Usual fee $100. 
* * * 

Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio (Own- 
ed and operated by the Crosley Corporation 
—includes WLWO). 

Richard W. Hubbell, Production Mana- 
ger & Television Consultant, informs me 
that he is looking for good half-hour plays 
suitable for their stock company—comedy 
routines for variety shows—and any novelty 
program ideas to appeal to broad mass 
audiences, half rural and half urban. He 
is not producing soap operas or dramatic 
serials. This company specializes in break- 
ing in new talent and in finding and build- 
ing up unknowns. 

Those of you with a futuristic eye on 
television, will find stimulating reading in 
Mr. Hubbell’s recent book, “Television Pro- 
gramming and Production.” Wonderful in- 
sight of the tele world, by this authority, 
who has been associated with television 
since its inception. He was a member of 
Gilbert Seldes’ original CBS program lab- 
oratory, one of the first proving grounds of 
television. 

® « * 

BATTEN, BARTON, DurRsTINE & OSBORN, 

Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


In the August issue I gave script require- 
ments for “Theatre of Today” program, 
excellent free lance radio market for. this 
top advertising agency. 

A new market has opened up for good, 
qualified writers via BBDO’s stirring half- 
hour series which returned to the ether 
after a summer lull : 


“Cavalcade of America,” aired Mondays 
8:00 P.M., EPT over NBC. This gripping 
series of radio dramatizations features sagas 
of men and women who have made history 
in the past, as well as highlighting the 
achievements of heroes and heroines of our 
time. Recent programs have concerned 
vivid, real-life stories that have occurred in 
this war. 

Writers for this series are used on assign- 
ment basis, so New York or nearby writers 
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preferred for availability for editorial con- 
ference. Payment is $300 and up per script. 
Contact Milton Wayne, Script Division, of 
BBDO. 

BENTON & Bowtes, INc., 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Vera Eikel, Program Supervisor, of this 
top “ad” agency tells me she is always 
happy to see good program ideas, accom- 
panied by sample script—programs which 

“package” show type. Could be day- 
time or evening type. Send her something 
refreshing, utterly new and audience-at- 
tracting. Write the type of shows you like 
to tune an ear to. Give a listen to B & B’s 
shows on the airlanes: “When a Girl Mar- 
ries,’ “Portia Faces Life,’ “Rosemary,” 
and “Woman of America.” Send to B & B 
for release first. 

* * *% 

UniTEp Press AssociaTions, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Up at UP, the bustling atmosphere in 
the spacious offices of this news organiza- 
tion is typical wherever news flows fast. 
Staff writers peck hectically at typewriter 
keys, as live tickers throw out the news be- 
fore your eyes—almost the moment it is 
happening. 

Phil Newsom, genial Radio News Man- 
ager of United Press, played a vital part in 
getting the news to us—and continues giv- 
ing us peacetime news now. He tells me 
of a need for scripts for UP’s exciting 15- 
minute radio transcriptions series: 

“One Man’s Destiny,’ aired Sundays, 
12:30 P.M., EPT over WOR. While many 
of the show’s scripts are written by UP Cor- 
respondents, Mr. Newsom will be glad to 
contact good, qualified writers around N. 
Y. to do scripts on assignment. 

This series is educational as well as en- 
tertaining, being dramatized biographies of 
notable public figures—sagas of men and 
women of our era, traveling their separate 
paths down destiny’s highway. Some lead 
to fame and fortune—some to adventure 
—others to disaster. Subject chosen must 
be a front-page personality—famous or in- 
famous. Tell the story of a man’s life by 
dramatizing its highlights, showing his set- 
backs and triumphs. Story should be keyed 
to the news, and facts should be told in a 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor's viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a b.ackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 


you? 
The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 


5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let'us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. 





bright, “living” way, for each story is a 
page from life itselfi—and as real as life 


itself, 
Turn out news 


releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect Recently one highly listenable program 
in cash. - “¢ ° Z . 
> t a 2) > > 5 a ac > , 
* ogg NE SES oe ee ae ee er a featured the life of our President—Harry S. 
wriier and available now through what is 


ph a ioe ag Mg Truman, and his rise to the nation’s high- 


1p-to-the-minute specialized 








n cours f bli ffered to the student. This TL: " = cae 

pA gee Mile decree dt is Gealona) te teak. son est seat. This program covered 13 pages 
to earn ey and function on your own as a quali f : “ae ° i = 
fied pu of script, which is average length of a 15- 


Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Mr. Newsom will tell writ- 
ers what personalities he wishes to feature 


minute script. 








1130 Sacramento St., 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
San Francisco 8 


» Calif, 











RADIO WRITERS 
NEEDED 


e RADIO STATIONS 
e ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
e RADIO STARS 


Get into Radio Writing 
while Television is young- 


CASH IN 


Get your share of the present and 
increased future demand for Trained 
Radio Writers. You don't have to be 
a scholar or literary genius to write 
for Radio. The WSRW Staff of ex- 
perienced Radio Writers and Produc- 
ers will show you the short cuts of 
Radio Writing by their proved system 
of home training in your spare time. 
See for yourself how quickly you can 
learn—and earn in radio—one of the 
highest paid businesses in the world. 


FREE RADIO WRITING 
TALENT TEST 
No cost or obligation — write today — 


WSRW 


WORLD SCHOOL OF 


RADIO WRITING 
Dept. A 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I!!. 


on this 
Terrific Market 


Writer's Digest is your 








in coming programs. Writer must do re- 
search on the person, and write up script 
entertainingly. Payment—$100 per script. 

This commercial radio transcription se- 
ries is heard throughout this country on 
many stations. It is sold on a syndicate basis 
exclusively in each city, limited to those 
stations using United Press news. 

* * * 

MaxweL_ Propuctions, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Olga Druce, Production Chief, informs 
me of their need for good half-hour scripts 
for their program: 

“House of Mystery,” aired Saturdays, 12 
EPT, Mutual. This unique 
children’s series presents Roger Elliott, the 
Mystery Man, and his tales of weird and 
with logical explana- 
tions for these unusual happenings. 
around Roger Elli- 
rather than straight 
mystery show format. Thesis of this show 
is that there is no such thing as the super- 


noon, over 


supernatural events, 


Scripts to be written 
ott, along suspense lines 


natural based on fear and ignorance, so su- 
pernatural must be exposed—by having a 
logical and real explanation in your scripts. 
Make certain that Roger Elliott presents a 
simple solution for seemingly occult hap- 
penings at the end of each script, thus dis- 
pelling the idea that weird events stem 
from supernatural causes, 

Keep your stories exciting, and do not 
write “down” to children. The juves of 
today are very adult in thought and feel- 
They want bang-up, adventurous 
stories. You may point a moral in story, so 
children can be educated while being en- 
tertained. Do not write a “scare” show, 
causing fear in their minds. 


ings. 


Miss Druce wants good qualified writers 


only. New York or nearby writers may 


best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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telephone her for an appointment. 
ment—$200 per script. 
* * x 


Pay- 


Mary D. CuHase Rapio Propuctions, 
234 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Edward Hall, Program Director, will be 
glad to see good serial programs, with sam- 
ple scripts, showing plot development. Story 
may be of any nature—comedy, mystery, 
etc.— the writer may run the. gamut. 
Unique ideas for new programs also wel- 
come if backed up by good sample script— 
showing idea explicitly and entertainingly. 
Mr. Hall does not want individual, one- 
shotyshort dramatic plays complete in them- 
selves. Send to him for release first. 

Writers around N. Y. may be considered 
for assignments from Mr. Hall, if they will 
send him a good sample of their writing 
ability in radio script form only—not story 
form—for many fine fiction writers or nov- 
elists, simply cannot adapt themselves to 
writing radio dialogue. 

*% * * 

RIcCHMAN-SANDFORD Rapio PRODUCTIONS, 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Bill Richman, Producer, tells me he is 
very eager for adaptations of well-known 
books, plays or any works of top-flight 
authors, which you choose to write in radio 
He buys scripts of this nature 
continually, for transcribed programs he 
handles. Payment good—and you sell Mr. 
Richman first broadcast rights’ only, which 
means you can sell the same script subse- 
quently to other producers—reaping extra 
payment. 

Currently he is also producing a la ether 
—‘Abby and Slats,” from the famous 
comic strip, featuring the character, “Bath- 
less Groggins.” Bringing the funnies to the 
mike in a new trend, which may gain 
ground—another indication of the shortage 
of new ideas. Also under Mr. Richman’s 
banner, Al Kapp’s famous “Li’] Abner,” 
comic character, will come to life on radio 
serially—so now you can laugh to him on 
the air. Mr. Kapp, comic scripter, will also 


script the air version. 
* * * 


script form. 








CuerNow ApveERTISING Company, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. (Empire 
State Bldg.) 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 


Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
ee 7, Pa. 








"MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Efficiently with minor corrections in 


spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 50 cents 
1000 words, 

EVELYN MILLER 
301 N. lowa Ave., Ottumwa, lowa 








“THE GHOSTERS: 


Criticism Revision 


Those we are helping report ngage results in_ understand. 
ing and — We can do for you hat you probably cannot 
do for yourself. Report on one short sto y, 5000 words, 

. The Plot Book folio free with each rep_rt; follo 


alone 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Our six step plan is the most complete ever 
offered to new writers. This is what we will 
do for you: 

(1) Upon acceptance of your poem, our com- 
posing staff, headed by the composer of the 
great hit, “Dream a Little Dream of Me,” will 
set it to a fitting melody. 

(2) When the song is complete, a lead sheet 
is sent to Washington to be copyrighted in 
your name at our expense. This copyright is 
sent to you direct from Washington and pro- 
tects your song for 28 years. 

(3) You receive a melody line sheet for your 
own purposes. 

(4) You receive a professional vocal and piano 
recording of your song. 

(5) Your song will be sung by a professional 
on our radio program, ‘“‘The Song Showcase.” 
(6) Important scng publishers in Hollywood 
are notified in advance and requested to tune 
into the radio debut of your sorg. The cost 
for this complete professional service is only 
$40.00, payable either in cash or on terms. 
Send your song poem today for Free Exam- 
ination or write for free illustrated booklet. 
Do it today. 


SGREENLAND RECORDERS 


Hollywood 28, California 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 

MARY S. CLULOW 


Cumberland, Virginia 





YOUR STORIES MADE SALABLE 
Ed'tors Seek Professional Mater'al. Why not yours? 
Thorough analysis as to plot, characterization, dialogue, 


75¢ per 1000 words. Poetry 6c 
I have sold to 





Suggested revision, etc., 
per line. Market suggestions on request 
national magazines. Ten years’ experience. 
“Your critical ability is extraordinary.’’ 
Hollywood Columnist, Critic. 


WILLIS EBERMAN 


Eleanor Alien, 








6711 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood, Calif. 








or TRACE 

IF YOU CAN COPY “siete CARTOONS 
You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 
CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 
ET FOE I oo ES Te 








THIS FARCE CALLED “CIVIL LAW” 


A pamphlet that makes lawyers mad; judges 
sad; litigants glad. 
Postcard brings prospectus. 


CRUSADER PUB. CO. 


Box 113, Childersburg, Ala. 





SONGWRITERS| 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, INVESTIGATE OUR 
OFFER NOW!!! 


This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric, 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have w.it 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

rad'o. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service, 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-9 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











WritEr’s Dicrst 


Ed Sandford, head of their Radio and 
Television Dept., tells me he is always inter- 
ested in new ideas for radio and video pro- 
grams. They are currently expanding in 
production, which means a growing need 
for scripts. Mr. Sandford was formerly as- 
sociated with Richman-Sandford Produc- 
tions, and was also Radio Director at NBC. 

* * * 

N. W. Aver, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Don McClure, Head of Television Bu- 
reau of this top-flight advertising agency 
says he will be pleased to contact expert 
writers for prospective television assign- 
ments. Query first and Mr. McClure will 
tell you what type shows he wants, etc. 
New York or nearby writers preferred. 

* * * 

Another Dr. Christian Award winner in 
the competition for the best scripts submit- 
ted for the “Dr. Christian” program is: 
Mrs. Mary M. Pindall of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, for her script, “Leave It To Love.” 
She received an award of $350. I heard 
this stirring script recently on the program 
and it was fine. 

* * * 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING Company, 
Television Division, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

ABC’s video activities have so expanded 
that they have taken spacious quarters on 
42nd Street. New ABC tele programs are 
scheduled to debut over three stations in 
October: Schenectady’s WRGB, DuMont’s 
WABD and Balaban & Katz’ WBKB in 
Chicago. Yes sir, a lot of telecasting is 
going on around ABC, which means a 
stepped-up need for writers and scripts— 
which is—where you come in. 

Harvey Marlowe, in charge of Television 
Production at ABC, tells me he will be 
pleased to see good television scripts from 
crack writers. He prefers writers to have 
a knowledge of tele-writing technique to 
write a good “pictorial” show. He prefers 
story written in tele-script form; however, 
he will also consider well-written scripts in 
radio or play form—provided it has a good 
story—and would not take too much re- 
writing to adapt it to television. He par- 
ticularly wants good serials written in any 
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vein — comedy, mystery or any kind of 
drama — with good plot situations. Half- 
hour, one-shot shows from writers will also 
be well considered. Limit tele-plays to no 
more than a few, well-chosen, photogenic 
sets — with a maximum of 2—5 players. 
Good ideas for new and different tele pro- 
grams also welcome—such as a novel quiz 
show idea and the like. Be sure to pre- 
sent idea with sample script. 
* * * 

WRGB TeELevision Station, 60 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
(Owned and operated by General Electric.) 

G. Emerson Markham, Manager, tells 
me that he uses television scripts, but he 
prefers you to query first as to the sort of 
material they prefer, before you submit 
scripts. He welcomes the chance to con- 
tact free lance writers who might be willing 
to take ideas or situations and prepare pro- 
grams according to predetermined specifi- 
cations. Preference would be given to in- 
genious- writers with some television ex- 
perience, if possible. 

Humor Market 
Sir: 

We are at work on a new all-humor book 
which we expect to have on the newsstands in 
November. It will be composed of comic strips, 
cartoons and prose miscellany. All the material 
will be general in slant, intended to attract peo- 
ple who follow newspaper comics and general 
magazine cartoons, rather than Junior and other 
lovers of Superman. The format will be the 
familiar make-up of comic books. 

We want straight gag-pantomine covers, car- 
toons in the vein of Collier’s, strips such as 
Moon Mullins, the Little King, Popeye, Mr. 
and Mrs.—these titles examplary of flavor; we 
don’t want imitation. 

In the comic field, we'll pay high rates, and 
we'll go right into good slick pay the moment 
that returns warrant. The editor, Chas. B. 
McCormack, will see artists and writers all day 
Wednesdays, and other days by appointment, 
at 480 Lexington Avenue, Room 927. 

Frank ArMER, Publisher, 
480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 


Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month, 

WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Begtnner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





aes 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the lee s Course in Writ- 
J 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
P35 A awsean eeeGhewscebicnaesbersesataceonne 
Re ee Ns inci desis 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 














Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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New Photo House Organ 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN SMALL PACKAGES! | sir: 


" : +62 Our client, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Ww ? ’ 
oo oe ag tiie (Inc.), Photo Products Department, Defender 


ivisi i i agazine to b titled 

By RICHARD TOOKER Division, eer ng a magazine 0 sd ent! e 

stee Kandbaah genes Defender News. For the time being it. will be 

A sew pampnist handbook guaranteed to star published as a quarterly. It is an 8% x II 

the wheels of the deadest idea factory. Open “slick » ak deena a aieeiile. sal 
sesame to instant success for many ambitious sick paper book devoted to the interests 

sertbes Only 35 bead the users of Defender photographic materials. 

we nly ¢ postpal While the majority of the articles will be 

“ few a - ho Sea Bigger — s staff written, or written on assignment, we would 

the sensational book “Writing for a Living’ are sti like to see some material from capable free lance 

Pet ip : e sor a 4 
available at $1.25 postpaid. BOTH BOOKS$1.50. photographic feature writers on the methods used 


Ss U N L A N D P U B L | Ss hi E RS by outstanding studios cr photographers. We are 


. . stely : en . : . “ m 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. definitely not intere sted in elementary “How to 
do it” articles, as a large percentage of our 


WHO? > ME? 9 WRITE FOR readers will be professional and commercial men 
and primarily interested in business building 

MONEY? material. We do not want histories or biog- 

Yes, you can, Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR helps hundreds raphies of photographers or photo establishments. 
advance “year “mo nth ’ financially. They say: “‘/ We do want their methods of working, out of 
s system that really we oye x ed ig YOURSELF the ordinary techniques in posing, lighting, etc., 
Rich, Creative Ability to THINK-UP new, Mone; ng with hints as to how they sell or advertise the 
+ gg ge gg ane ve ol gee lice. Tt did others. material they produce. Articles should be of a 
practical nature and written in the language of 

the photo technician. Good illustrations pertinent 
Their meanings with relation to daly life and health discussed to the text will enhance the value of the article. 
by an Analyst In two volumes. Marco, 4¥/2x6. The pay is good .. . from $50.00 to $75.00 per 
HYPNOTISM | article. Articles should run around 2000 words 


Its principles and how to use them for Personal Development ° ° 

Btorenot ess. Protect You.self. Contact your Unconscious in length, and should be accompanied by photo- 
se 

Only $1. 00 each—The set of three only $2. 00 graphs. All articles will be reported on promptly 

The Institute of Human bleisabiii * Inc., 


OAK LAWN AVE., DALLAS 4, TEXAS and will be payed for, if usable, on acceptance. 
All manuscripts, as usual, are submitted at the 


owner’s risk and should be accompanied by a 
TWO VALUABLE BOOKS stamped and self-addressed return envelope. 
for short-short story writers a a Hi Pg ang ” 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT} = </o Charles L. Rumrill & Co, 


By Robert Oberfirst 311 Alexander St., 


Rochester 7, N. Y. 
“With the magazines s puoi these days for the so- _ Sie 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book a ana yzes the technique of writi such salable works 


Sige mn a Na sirt,» masterfully EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


takes ar art short-shorts fr tary vari quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets * inting out the features Guly work, bw manuscripts typed as promptly as 
which cake them 1 arket we eresting, instructive possible with carbon copy free. Mailed flat with orig- 


aids to few weitere,” —Poiiilel hie inqulee. inal. 40c per thousand words; poetry, lc per line. 


POSTPAID.............$2.00 DOROTHY JANE YOUNG 
c/o C, A, Fuller's Office 


WRITING THE SHORT - SHORT STORY 15 Pine Street, eee Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E., Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC.,, this book containg important chapters SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
yri ar lling short-s $ by Ro bert Oberfirst, 
f > fil 1S, alter § ; mpbell, Hugh wa oat of 
t s. “This is an ex eller it and concise textboo § | A ti | C Pp 
and the first to deal exclusively oy th what we rm gle ve eria S, r Ic es, olumns, oems 
ll short-shorts. This book will be of essentia value x a 
rs = —. oo . engaged in the teaching of $50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought wby _all those, published short-short stories. If you have written 
an even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Satur- a short-short which you think should sell by all 
day Review of Literature. 2.00 means let me try it for you in the current popular 
hil, Sener .$ . markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
Send your order for these valuable fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
books now to shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 


words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
ROBERT 0B ERFIRST columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 
Literary Agent ROBERT OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 














Fascinating—Self Revealing—Helpful 
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